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UP ana AWAY! 


QUICK... 
FAST... 
SURE! in the NEW style 44 


Football Shoes 


specially styled for 
MEN ON THE LINE! 


Here’s the answer in footwear for the all important 


lineman . . . a shoe style that moves with the foot 
instantly . . . permits quick, totally controlled 
maneuverability for every play—defense or offense. 
NO DRAG ...NO EXTRA WEIGHT (or wait) 
with this all NEW RIDDELL Style 44. 

A three-quarter cut shoe made of finest 

lightweight blueback kangaroo leather and 
featuring the Exclusive RIDDELL Snug-LIFT 


for added security in action. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 


Or write for additional information 


qu.7 RUDD 
a | c oO rm PO R A T C Oo 
Featuring the 


1269 North Wood Street, EXCLUSIVE 
Chicago 22, Illinois Soue-LIFT— 
Protects... 
supports 
. . makes the 
foot obey every 
surge of speed! 


To the man behind the team... 


Successful new concepts in physical training and coaching 
methods include adding wheat derivatives to the athlete’s diet for 
endurance plus. 

The most nutritious of these wheat derivatives is Kretchmer Wheat 
Germ. A natural, all-purpose food, it provides many of the nutrients 
that are essential to all around good health. Consumed regularly, 
wheat germ also contributes greatly to the efficient utilization of car- 
bohydrates—the energy foods—for that last ounce of endurance. 

Find out all the facts about Kretchmer Wheat Germ, and why it 


belongs on your training table. Send for free literature below. 


KRRETCHMER 


wheat germ 


“Suggested Ways of Feeding W heat Germ to Athletes in Training.” 


= 
KARE TCHMER: 


wheat 


KRETSCHMER WHEAT GERM CORPORATION + CARROLLTON, MICHIGAN 


One Ounce of Kretchmer’s Wheat Germ 
Supplies the Following Percentages of 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 


NUTRIENT MALE 
age —-10 16 25 45 


Thiamine 38.0% 25.0% 30.0% 33.0% 
Riboflavin 10.0% 7.5% 11.0% 11.0% 
Niacin 9.5% 6.5% 7.5% 8.0% 
Vitamin C 4.8% 3.6% 4.8% 4.8% 
Vitamin Bg 16.0% 16.0% 16.0% 18.0% 
Protein 13.5% 9.5% 14.5% 14.5% 
Iron 20.0% 16.0% 20.0% 20.0% 
Phosphorus 19.0% 16.0% 28.0% 26.0% 


Vitamin E. Wheat Germ is the richest NATURAL 
source of Vitamin E. 


Sodium. Wheat Germ is low in sodium. For this rea 
son, it is recommended as a source of good quality 
protein for persons on sodium-restricted diets 


NOTE: These percentage values are slightly higher 
for girls and women. 
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| = plastic parts cannot absorb 
water or perspiration, will not mildew... 


are tremendously impact resistant! 


ALL WHITE 
SHOULDER CUSHIONS 


~~ 


They’re the finest shoulder cushions 
HERE'S WHY: 


IMPACT RESISTANCE 

Armor-Lite Plastic has tremendous impact resistance, yet is flexible 
enough for comfort and proper distribution of shock. Parts are more 
body conforming. Rigidity has actually been decreased. This means 
less splitting and cracking of flaps, but no lessening of blocking effi- 
ciency. Armor-Lite parts are the most durable ever developed. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


Armor-Lite is completely impervious to water and perspiration. Can NEW! CRUSADER HIP CUSHIONS 
never mildew. It weighs no more than fibre and cannot increase in weight. 


ever built! \ 


Same fine Armor-Lite Piastic parts 
WATER PROOF with Super Aire-Guard Vinyl! 
Armor-Lite is unaffecied by extremes of heat or cold. Will not soften or padding. All white, too! 
become brittle under the most adverse conditions, 


SUPER AIRE-GUARD VINYL 

This special Rawlings padding is extra resistant to water, perspiration 
and mildew. Nylon covering over the padding adds resistance to wear, 
completes a truly long-lasting shoulder cushion. 


NOTE: Be sure to ask your Rawlings dealer or repre- 
sentative about Crusader Shoulder Cushions " The Fines f 


with new Cushok Vinyl padding. 
In The Field!" ¢ 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK LOS ANGELES DALLAS CHICAGO 


for Champion Teams 
and Finest Floors: 


"9 ( . GYM ®/ FINISH 
“ , Vr Every Time!... 
v y 3 Once Again, 


in the 1959-60 season, every major U.S. 
Basketball Tournament is being played 
on a Hillyard-finished floor. 


NCAA Finals 


Cow Palace 
San Francisco 


NAIA Finals 


Mun. Auditorium 
K.C., Mo 


Nat'l Men’s AAU 


Denver 
Aud. Arena 


NCAA College 
Div. Finals 


Roberts Mun. Stadium 
Evansville, Ind 


Nat'l. Women’s AAU 


Mun. Auditorium 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


NCAA Regionals 
Charlotte Coliseum 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Ky. Fair & Exposition 
Center, Louisville 
Univ. of Wash. Field House 
Seattle 


Kansas State U. 
Field House, Manhattan 


ow Patace, San Francisco: one of the more than 15,000 top-rated gymnasium, 
eld house and arena floors that are Hillyard-finished. Chosen for 1960 NCAA Finals. 


Championship Play—Coaches choose TROPHY because of its beau- Championship Appearance and Wear—Chosen by 
tiful non-slip, no-glare surface, that gives players the footing and economy-minded arena and field house managers 
the confidence for big-time, fast-action play. ’ for tough, long-wearing beauty. Perfect for 
a hcliliads 
. UL , listed for slip resistance. os 


Let the 


Hillyard “Maintaineer®” Just Mail Coupon 
show you why the Finest 

Gym Finish is also the . 

Most Economical! | | 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll" 


HILLYARD = St, Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-7 

Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer show me how | will save money with the finest 
H | L L Y A R D finish of all, 
Passaic N.J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif 
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Arrogance, modesty and absurdity 


ANT to know the All-American 

quarterback of 1961-2-3? It will 
be one of these eight kids: Tom 
Bilodeau, Don Caum, Perry Lee 
Dunn, Jack McCarthern, Mel Ren- 
fro, Jerry Rhome, Jay Wilkinson, 
or Gary Wydman. 

They’re the quarterbacks on our 
ninth annual All-American H. S. 
Football Squad (see page 50). And 
the way we've been picking ’em 
over the years, we can’t miss. 

Look at some of the star qb’s 
who first twinkled as Scholastic 
Coach All-Americans: Earl Mor- 
rall, Bart Starr, Ronnie Knox, Ray- 
mond Brown, Jim Ninowski, Lee 
Grosscup, Randy Duncan, George 
Izo, Charley Milstead, and Harvey 
White. Quite a line-up, eh? 

Funny thing, when we entered 
the All-American business back in 
1951, we did so with considerable 
trepidation. It seemed impossible to 
cull a Squad from 12,000 teams, 
which played practically all their 
games on a local level. 

But when our bird-dogs started 
flushing out names like Kenny 
Ploen, Paul Rotenberry, Lamar 
Lundy, John Crow, Paul Hornung, 
Billy Cannon, Nick Pietrosante, 
Tommy McDonald, Jimmy Brown, 
Jon Arnett, Joe Walton, Jerry 
Tubbs, Hardiman Cureton, Bob 
Scarpitto, Ernie Davis, and Kyle 
Cruze, they convinced us. 

Today we’re downright arrogant 
about our Squads. When high school 
coaches start deluging us with nom- 
inations, when college coaches start 
beseeching us for pre-publication 
peeks at our Squad, and when the 
AP, UPI, and NEA wire services 
relay our choices from coast to 
coast, we know we've got something 
special. 


ONEST-to-goodness modesty may 
not be as rare as a 3:56 mile or a 
beardless beatnik, but it’s a precious 
virtue that always warms the cockles 
of our heart—particularly when the 
fellow who exhibits it really has 
something to be immodest about. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


That’s why our chapeau is off to 
Bob Timmons, coach of track, swim- 
ming, and cross-country at Wichita 
(Kan.) High School East. Since ar- 
riving at Wichita East three years 
ago, his clubs have won seven state 
crowns in a row; and Bob has had a 
hand in developing three nationally 
famous athletes—Jeff Farrell, cur- 
rent national 100- and 200-meter 
free-style champ; Larry Hyde, pres- 
ent national interscholastic 100-yard 
breaststroke record holder; and 
Archie San Romani, Jr., who ran the 
fastest schoolboy mile in history 
(4:08.9) last spring. 

Yet Bob positively blanches when 
you mention the possibility of his 
having anything to do with this suc- 
cess story! When we asked him for 
a dossier of his coaching record (to 
introduce a series of articles he’s do- 
ing for us), Bob obliged in a most 
remarkably unpretentious manner. 

“Wichita East has won some 40 
state team championships and nu- 
merous others in individual sports,” 
he wrote. “‘But with the large school, 
high-caliber athletes, and great tra- 
dition we have, coaching isn’t so 
much at a premium as it is in many 
smaller schools. So I can’t take credit 
for this record in any way. 

“Nor can I take credit for Jeff Far- 
rell, even though I had the pleasure 
of coaching him in his senior year. 
Jeff had the rare opportunity of 
coming under the wing of three of 
the greatest swimming coaches the 
world has ever known in Matt Mann, 
Soichi Sakamoto, and Bob Kiphuth. 
After such great leadership, he went 
on to his present achievements. 

“Insofar as Archie San Romani, Jr. 
is concerned, I’ve already told you 
(in a previous note) that my part in 
his over-all accomplishments was 
only of a minor nature. 

“So, I can only say that I’m an 
average coach who’s coaching in a 
fine school with great material to 
work with.” 

Fielding must have Timmons in 
mind when he wrote, ““Thy modesty’s 
a candle to thy merit.” 


VERY time we watch a school o1 

college basketball team play 
patty-cake with the ball for min- 
utes at a stretch, the beast in us 
rises to the surface. 

“Down with such absurdity!” we 
feel like bellowing. A team should 
be compelled to shoot within a rea- 
sonable interval. The pros have a 
24-second rule, while the interna- 
tional (amateur) code subscribes to 
a 30-second limit. Both games, we 
feel, have it all over our school and 
college variety. 

We’ve written quite a few com- 
positions on this theme, much to the 
violent dismay of many of our read- 
ers. We've been called ‘“know- 
nothings,” ‘“‘meddlers,”’ “spoilers,” 
and a lot worse. But the rock- 
throwers have failed to intimidate 
us. 

Their chief argument always re- 
mains the same: “What’s good for 
the pros isn’t necessarily good for 
the schools and colleges. Since 
studies prove that our kids get off 
a shot every 15 seconds or so, why 
make it compulsory to shoot?” 

That’s a pretty specious hypoth- 
esis. If the kids get off a shot every 
15 seconds or so, isn’t it safe to 
assume that a 30-second time limit 
won’t work any hardship on them? 
So why not draft the rule? By mak- 
ing it compulsory to shoot, the rule 
can kill the slow-down and the 
freeze—a couple of abominations 
calculated to louse up any ball game. 

We don’t want to appear hard- 
headed about it. We’ve always tried 
to be objective. The trouble is no 
one has ever presented a solid ar- 
gument against the time limit. That 
is, until recently, when Frank Mc- 
Guire, the astute North Carolina 
coach, cropped up with this cogent 
thesis: 

“I’m not in favor of the 24-second 
rule nor any time limit on shooting 
for the colleges. I believe it would 
put the premium entirely on recruit- 
ing. The pro game can definitely use 
such a time limit, as theoretically 

(Continued on page 56) 


He ordered 


aseba 


besebdaiis 


...and he made the right choice... 
WILSON BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Smart coach. He ordered early, and he 
ordered from Wilson. He knows he can 
count on Wilson for top quality equip- 
ment and prompt delivery. 

Wilson has been manufacturing quality 
baseballs, baseball gloves, shoes, uniforms 
and equipment for almost forty years... 
as long as modern baseball has been 
played. The coach has seen Wilson equip- 
ment give teams the confidence afield that 
makes champions. He wants the Wilson 
“edge’’ for this year’s squad. 

Since he’s ordered early, the coach 
knows his order will move quickly and 


smoothly through Wilson’s modern 
plants, and be in his equipment cage in 
time for the season’s opener. 

It’s time now to place that baseball 
equipment order. Be sure to select Wilson, 
the choice of champions. 


Win With 


Wilbon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


TROJAN 
CINDERAMA 


By JESS MORTENSEN 


Head Coach, University of Southern California 


FEBRUARY, 1960 
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OUTHERN CALIFORNIA track teams have been 
achieving enormous success since Dean Cromwell, 
the ‘maker of champions,” started turning out world 
record holders in 1923. His greeting of “Hi, Champ!”’, 
seemed to express his philosophy of coaching. The 
athlete’s confidence in himself and his ability to be- 
come a champion was kept foremost in his mind, and 
we've tried to carry on this tradition since his retire- 
ment in 1949, 

There are, of course, many things that must be done 
to help build that confidence and obtain the desired 
results. First you must have good facilities. 

Southern Cal has a very fine quarter-mile prac- 
tice track with six lanes and a nine-lane 180-yard 
straightaway. The surface is a 4-inch mixture of 
cinders, decomposed granite, and clay. Just under this 
layer is 3 inches of compressed “Palco Wool,” ground- 
up red wood bark that gives the track a very springy 
feeling. This covers a layer of coarse gravel and rock 
with a system of drainage pipes. 

The track takes water very well and drains very 
rapidly. Since it was installed in 1952, rain has pre- 
vented us from using it only twice! 

The broad jump and pole vault runways are con- 
structed of a special asphalt mix 4 feet wide and 150 
feet long. The mix consists of 350 pounds of sand, 
300 pounds of rubber buffings, and 300 pounds of 
asphalt. This layer is 1 inch thick over 3 inches of 
regular asphalt. 

We’ve found this preparation most satisfactory. Any 
length spike or flats may be used and it’s extremely 
durable. 


The high jump take-off area is constructed of clay 
and decomposed granite. We feel that this type take- 
off is better than any type of asphalt for championship 
performance. 

We have two shot-put rings of cement and one 
discus ring of the same material. Cement has proved 
the most satisfactory surface, provided it’s properly 
buffed when constructed. The javelin is thrown on 
the infield from a short, cut-grass take-off. 

Secondly, proper techniques and form must be 
worked out carefully with each individual athlete. 
The field events and the hurdles require more atten- 
tion than the flat running events because the athletes’ 
performance depends almost entirely upon proper 
form and technique. 

Each individual, because of his build and muscle 
tructure, will vary in his general technique, but we 
insist on a few very important fundamentals in each 
event 

A third point to consider is a regular, planned sched- 
ule of work-outs. Most of our men will work out 
between 2:30 and 5:00 each day. The first part of the 
work-out consists of proper warm-up and stretching 
exercises in preparation for the regular scheduled 
practice 

During the fall from September until December, 
all the runners from the 880 on up participate in the 
program, competing in about eight 
running from three to six miles. Their work- 
outs generally consist of fartlek, interval running, and 
ome work on hill climbing. 

Beginning the first of November, all other members 
of the team start regular work-outs. Most of them 
a three-days-a-week schedule on the track, 
with two days on a weight-lifting program. 

An intelligent program of weight lifting has proven 
very valuable to all our track and field men, especially 
the field men. It’s almost unbelievable to see the 
tremendous improvement shown by the shot, discus, 
and javelin men after intelligent use of the weight 
program 

The period from November first to January first is 
a general conditioning period. By taking a longer 
period of time, we assure fewer injuries and that the 
athlete will be prepared for the more strenuous pro- 
gram to follow. 

Beginning January first, we go into our regular, 
planned work-out schedule of five or six days a week. 
Since our first meet will be held on the last week in 
February and our last meet the last of June, we must 
try to plan our training program so that the athletes 


cross-country 


meet 


are on 


237-4'2 


BOB SBORDONI, 


will be at their best, both physically and mentally, 
for the National Championships in June. 

The program must be varied and interesting so that 
the athletes won’t get mentally tired. It would appeai 
that the longer they train the better they’ll become 
physically, but we must guard against mental fatigue. 

A fourth point that seems important is to impress 
the athletes that even though track and field is an 
individual sport, it’s important to remember they’re 
members of a team who have pride in the team’s 
performance and that they’re representing a fine Uni- 
versity with a great tradition in track and field to 
maintain. 

This is promoted by having the men work together 
and help each other in their event. We want them to 
ve serious about their planned work-out, but to be 
relaxed and to enjoy every minute of it. 

We also want them to be gentlemen at all times. 
On trips, our athletes wear a nice travel jacket with 
the University crest to assure making a good impres- 
sion wherever they go. They must wear the jacket 
and tie whenever they appear in public. 

In conclusion I’d like to express my views on the 
subject of “form running.” We must admit that we’ve 
seen track men of all shapes and sizes, using all types 
of arm action. It’s my feeling that the arms are used 
for balance and rhythm, 

In running distance races, the arms should be car- 
ried rather high with very normal motion. Vigorous 
arm action only tends to use up valuable energy. 

When sprinting at the finish, the arms are used more 
vigorously to help propel the body along. Let the 
athlete run the way that’s most natural for him. 

Length of stride is determined by body build and 
muscle structure. Probably the one thing to guard 
against is overstriding, because we know that over- 
stretching the muscle will cause fatigue. 

Field-event men and hurdlers must necessarily use 
certain definite techniques and proper form to achieve 
the best results. But here again each individual be- 
cause of build and muscular differences will look a 
little different when performing. 

It’s a mistake, for example, to demand every shot- 
putter to use the so-called O’Brien form to achieve 
his best performance. You may be depriving him of 
his natural capabilities. It’s possible he may not have 
enough natural quickness and leg strength to get as 
low as O’Brien does. 

Insofar as possible, try to improve on the athletes’ 
natural talent. 
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WAYNE LEMONS: 880—1:50.9; MILE—4:10.2 


TONY SMITHERS: MILE—4:24; 2 MILES—9:15 
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JIM BREWER, 15’ 


DALLAS LONG, 63-7 


MIKE McKEEVER, 159-3% 


CHARLIE DUMAS, 7-% 


SACRIFICE BUNT: Bunter squares away, top hand sliding up toward trademark so 
that bat rests loosely in V between thumb and index finger. Bat is held letter high 
well in front of body, parallel to ground. Bunter lets ball come to him, never punches 
at it, and never draws bat back on contact or tips bat downward. 


The Bunting Offense 


By WILLIAM H. HATCH, Coach, Porterville (Calif.) High School 


HANKS to the present emphasis 
T on the long ball, bunting is be- 
Even in the major 
prefection in 
the players evidence 
the ball down 


coming a lost art 


league where near 


kills i 
an inability to 


found, 
lay 
when necessary 
Skill in bunting is a 
at the high school level for a num- 


be! 


necessity 


of reasons 

1. A high school team is fortunate 
to have more than one or two con- 
therefore bunting 
getting runners on 
runners, and driv- 


hitters; 
fol 


istent 

a must 
base, advancing 
ing in runs 

2. Bunting improves 
t’s the known 
quiring and developing timing. 

3. A bunting team upsets the de- 
fense, for the infield is never quite 
ure whether to play in or back. 

4. A bunting game will tire the 
pitcher out, causing him to lose his 
speed and control 

5. Bunting will raise the batting 


hitting, as 


best means of ac- 


potential of poor hitters, as most 
of them have a greater chance of 
beating out bunts than of hitting 
safely. 


THE SACRIFICE BUNT 


The basic and easiest bunt to ex- 
ecute is the sacrifice. In this bunt 
the batter squares around facing 
the pitcher just after the pitcher 
completes his stretch. In squaring 
around, the bunter pivots on his 
front foot and brings his back foot 
forward and toward the plate. 

In most cases it’s important that 
the front foot not be pulled out to- 
ward foul territory while bringing 
the back foot forward, otherwise 
the outside corner wi!! be hard to 
reach. 

Pulling the front foot back in the 
squaring process also increases the 
bunter’s chances of bunting the ball 
foul, as his bat isn’t as likely to be 
over the plate but back of it. 


As the body pivots, the top hand 
slides up the handle of the bat to- 
ward the trademark and the bat 
rests loosely in the v between the 
thumb and index finger. The body 
assumes a crouching position with 
the weight slightly forward over 
the balls of the feet. 

The bat is held well in front of 
the body, parallel to the ground and 
letter high. The letter-high posi- 
tion should be stressed, for the only 
adjustment to the vertical location 
of the ball will be downward. Any 
pitch above the bat will be out of 
the strike zone and the bunt should 
not be attempted. 

When laying the ball down, the 
bunter should try to “catch” the 
ball on the end of the bat. If the 
bat is held loosely, the impact of 
the ball will drive the bat back into 
the hands and a dead bunt will re- 
sult. The bunter should always let 
the ball come to him and never at- 
tempt to punch at it. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


DRAG BUNT: As pitch comes in, batter executes half 
pivot on both feet and slides top hand up handle, hold- 
ing bat loosely. Back foot crosses over and top arm 


By the same token, he should nev- 
er draw the bat back on contact 
with the ball. The bat should never 
be tipped downward for the low 
pitch, but be brought down paral- 
lel by crouching the body more and 
lowering the arms. We tell ow 
bunters to imagine that a quarter 
is resting on the barrel of the bat 
and if the bat is tipped, the quarter: 
will slide off. 

The direction of the sacrifice bunt 
is determined by the action of the 
lower hand. By pulling back slight- 
ly on the handle of the bat, the 
bunt will be pulled down the base- 


DUMP BUNT, used by right-handers to tap ball down 
third-base line. As in drag bunt, top hand slides up 
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line. By pushing forward on the 
handle, the bunt will be pushed 
down the opposite baseline. The up- 
per hand acts as a swivel for the 
bat to turn on as the lower hand 
pushes and pulls. 

When attempting to advance a 
runner from first to second, we like 
to put the ball down the first base 
line, especially if the first baseman 
is right-handed, because of the dif- 
ficulty of the throw to second. 

When advancing the runner to 
third, the first-base line is again 
preferred if both pitcher and first 
baseman are right-handed. Other- 
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begins to straighten as it pushes ball to desired angle 
(down base line). Note fine parallel position of bat and 
how eyes follow bail right to contact. 


wise the bunt is laid down the third- 
base line, forcing the third base- 
man to make the play. Above all, 
don’t bunt the ball directly back to 
the pitcher in any sacrifice situa- 
tion. 

It should be emphasized, in teach- 
ing the sacrifice, that the most im- 
portant consideration of this bunt is 
advancing the runner and not beat- 
ing the bunt out. The utmost care 
should be taken to insure that the 
ball is bunted accurately and cor- 
rectly before the batter breaks for 
first base. 

Although the sacrifice bunt is the 


handle and bat is extended parallel to ground. Bat is 
gripped loosely and eyes follow ball. 
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pasic bunt, it shouldn’t be used in- 
discriminately. The times to use a 
sacrifice bunt are as follows: 

1. In the first four innings of a 
close ball game where it will ad- 
vance two runners, particularly 
with a weak hitter up. 

2. After the fourth inning when 
the tying or winning run is on first 
and the runner is slow. 

3. In the middle innings when 
ahead or not over three runs be- 


| hind, less than two out and a weak 
| hitter, who’s a double play threat, 
| at bat. 


4. Any time a slow runner is on 
first or second, a weak hitter is up 


| and the game is close. 


5. In the last two innings with 
the tying or winning run at first, no 
outs and a good hitter following 
he bunter. 

The situations listed above differ 
somewhat from the strategy em- 
ployed by major league managers, 
but we’ve found them consistent at 
the high school level. 


THE BUNT-AND-RUN 


The bunt-and-run plays are dar- 
ng bits of strategy which may be 
ittempted at any point in a close 
game or when ahead. In the bunt- 
and-run, the runner attempts to ad- 
vance two bases on the sacrifice in- 
stead of one, breaking for the next 
base on the pitch instead of waiting 


| until the ball is safely bunted. 


If the bunter misses the pitch, a 
steal is in progress. If the ball is 
bunted into the right area, however, 
he runner continues on around to 
the next base. In this situation it’s 
icubly important for the bunter to 
eschew any thought of beating the 
bunt out. His only thought should 
be to lay the ball down perfectly. 

If the play is to be successful, the 
bunt must be hard enough to pass 
the pitcher, but slow enough for the 
desired fielder to have to charge in 
for the play on the bunter. 

The mechanics of the bunt-and- 
run are the same as for the sacrifice 
except that the player must tighten 
his grip on the bat to insure a hard- 
er bunt which will carry past the 
pitcher. There’s little danger of 
forcing the runner on a hard bunt 
because he has broken with the 
pitch. The only danger is a bunted 
fly and then a double play will 
surely result. 

As a bunter cannot choose the 
pitch he wishes to bunt, as he does 
on the sacrifice, we try to make sure 
he receives a good pitch by calling 
the bunt-and-run when the batter 
is ahead on the _ ball-and-strike 
count and the pitcher will have to 
come in with a strike. Two-and- 
nothing and three-and-one are ex- 


cellent bunt-and-run counts. 

In advancing a runner from first 
to third, the bunt should be direct- 
ed to the third baseman so the base 
will be left unguarded for the run- 
ner rounding second. The most logi- 
cal time to call this play is with no 
one out. If it succeeds, the runner 
will be at third with only one out 
and several opportunities to score. 
Should the bunter miss the ball, a 
successful steal of second puts the 
runner in scoring position for a 
base hit or another bunt and run. 

The bunt-and-run isn’t worth the 
gamble with one out, for even if 
the play is successful, the scoring 
opportunities aren’t as great at 
third with two outs as with one out. 

With a runner at second, the 
bunt should go to the first baseman. 
This causes the baseman to turn his 
back on home to throw to first or to 
race the bunter to the bag. If he 
throws to the second baseman cov- 
ering first, time will be lost while 
the second baseman recovers his 
balance, turns, and throws home. 
The same loss of time will result if 
the first baseman races the bunter 
to the base. 

The bunt-and-run from second 
is a good gamble with no one out 
or with one out, although the for- 
mer presents more possibilities. 


THE SQUEEZE PLAY 


The squeeze may be attempted 
any time one run is important. 
We’ve occasionally employed the 
squeeze successfully with two out. 
We use only the suicide squeeze in 
which the runner breaks for home 
on the wind up of the pitcher. 

The bunter uses the same me- 
chanics as in the sacrifice, except 
that he’s free to lay the ball down 
anywhere he’s able. This type of 
squeeze will score all but the ex- 
ceptionally slow runner. As in the 
bunt-and-run, we generally attempt 
the squeeze on a favorable ball- 
and-strike count. 

The double squeeze is used to 
good advantage in some situations. 
This type of squeeze attempts to 
score not only the runner from third 
but the runner from second as well. 
The play is executed exactly the 
same as the bunt-and-run from 
second. It’s recommended that only 
the best bunter attempt the double 
squeeze, for the necessity of laying 
the ball down in one spot is crucial. 


BUNT FOR A BASE HIT 


One of the most beautiful plays 
in baseball is the successful surprise 
bunt. In bunting for a base hit, the 
batter must wait until the last pos- 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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BASIC COACHING POINTS 


T’S EVIDENT from watching 
i numerous high school performers 
field skills, particularly in 
high schools, that they’ve 
received little basic instruction, 

This isn't always the complete 
ault of the coach, since he’s often 
required to spend most of his time 
in numerous other areas, 
time for effective field 


execute 
malle1 


and « nergy 
leaving little 
coaching 

It shouldn’t be unreasonable for 
any coach, no matter how busy he 
know and be able to 
teach a half-dozen or so basic coach- 
ing points for each field event. The 
material in this paper has been com- 
piled for just such a situation 

Following are some of the 
mentary techniques that 
must implant in _ their 
charges to give them the poten- 
tiality for respectable performances. 


may be, to 


ele- 
field 
coaches 


SHOT PUT (O'BRIEN STYLE) 


1. The shot rests on the fingers 
and hardly touches the palm. This 
will enable the athlete to get more 
effect from the wrist snap, because 
the shot is out on the end of a 
longer lever 

2. The hop from the back of the 
circle to the middle covers approxi- 
mately half of the distance and 
should involve a limited amount of 
vertical movement. The desired ob- 
jective is to move through this dis- 
tance as rapidly as possible. 

3. Upon landing after the hop, the 
putter is in a position with the leg 
flexed to the degree he can control. 
The control depends on the strength 
The lower the putter 
the greater the distance 
through which the shot can be ac- 
celerated 

4. The landing in the middle of 
the circle finds the individual facing 
n the same direction as which he 
tarted. This position places the 
hot at a point that will require 
distance through which to 
move before the release, than if the 
thrower was partly turned in the 
direction of the throw upon landing 
in the middle of the circle. 

5. The rotating of the 
body fo1 throw is initiated by 
the hip process will cause the 


of legs. 
crouches, 


more 
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large leg and hip muscles to de- 
velop a maximum amount of torque, 
which will aid in “pulling” the 
upper body around. 

6. When the free arm is thrown 
back vigorously, it will transfer 
momentum to the rotating upper 
body. 


DISCUS 


1. To start the throw, the athlete 
should face the opposite direction at 
the back of the circle. As the discus is 
placed as far behind the back as pos- 
sible, the left foot should be moved 
forward a few inches ahead of the 
right foot. This small maneuver will 
enable the thrower to rotate the 
discus farther to the rear of his body 
and increase the distance through 
which to develop momentum. This 
step also gives the thrower a chance 
to make his initial pivot on the left 
foot farther back in the circle and 
to obtain more room in which to ac- 
celerate. 

2. The initial movement from the 
back of the circle should be a dy- 
namic step over by the right leg, 
pivot on the left foot, and lunge to 
the center of the circle. The vigor- 
ousness of this move is very im- 
portant. The quicker the potential 
energy can be turned into kinetic 
energy, the more time can be spent 
building up a greater amount of 
momentum. 

3. All the way through the ro- 
tating maneuver, the discus trails 
behind the body. The discus is not 
higher than hip level. It’s not until 
the body faces the direction of the 
throw that the arm starts the throw. 
Up until this point the body has 
been pulling the discus around. 

4. The degree of leg flexion is a 
common problem. If the individual 
can handle a great amount of flexion, 
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he’d have a greater distance through 
which to move and develop mo- 
mentum as he straightens up to 
throw. The amount of flexion of the 
legs is an individual matter. Great 
amounts of flexion require great leg 
strength. 

5. The trailing leg should be kept 
in close to the body when rotating. 
A long trailing leg lever will reduce 
the speed of rotation. 

6. When starting the delivery 
with the arm, be sure the arm is 
straight. The longer the lever, the 
greater the speed and force. 


JAVELIN 


1. The last steps of the approach, 
no matter which style is used, 
should place the body in a position 
so that the side is facing as much 
as possible in the direction of the 
throw. This will enable the thrower 
to have the javelin farther behind 
him and provide a greater distance 
through which to move the javelin 
to build up momentum. 

2. When the thrower plants the 
lead foot, he should place it to the 
right of a line perpendicular to the 
center of the body in the direction 
of the throw. This will develop a 
greater amount of torque in the 
trunk and “pull” the upper body 
around faster. 

3. The actual delivery of the 
javelin with the arm isn’t to be hur- 
ried. The upper body pulls the jave- 
lin around until the upper body is 
perpendicular to the direction of the 
throw, and then the throw by the 
arm begins. If the arm action begins 
too early, much of the potential 
force that can be supplied by the 
rotation of the body won’t be used. 

4. The throw is initiated by the 
chest and shoulder muscles, with the 
elbow leading. The reason for the 
elbow leading is to add the elbow 
and wrist pronating muscles to the 
act. 

5. The arm should be flexed when 
throwing. Most throwers aren't 
strong enough to handle the weight 
of a javelin on the end of a long 
lever such as a straight arm. Flex- 
ing the arm shortens this lever, 
enabling the thrower to move the 
javelin through the throwing arc 
faster plus being able to use the 
pronating muscles of the arm. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


KNIT 


Jakes the difference on any field... 


Action styled for 1960 
Order Early 


Always a standout in any competition — football 
jerseys ... pants... accessories . . . sideline 
clothing .. . hose. Top grade fabrics combined 
with top grade manufacture give you a winning 
combination. You always get quality when you 
select SAND knit. SAND knit is recognized 

and accepted by coaches and athletes alike as 
the standard of quality. 


Free CATALOG 


FREE complete, fully illustrated, 36 page 
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SAN TTING MILLS CORP. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


The finest and most complete line of 
exclusive Athletic Knitwear id Clothing 


The P-F Adjusta-Bar is carried by Wilson, Mac- 
Gregor, King-O'Shea, and other equipment manu- 
facturers 


NEW FACE GUARD* 
ADJUSTS IN SECONDS 
TO FIT EVERY PLAYER 


Next season eliminate the major 
time-consuming helmet fitting 
problem entirely—costly re-drilling 
of helmets and adjusting of face 
guards to fit new players. The New 
P-F Adjusta-Bar® Face Guard 
gives each player the precise posi- 
tion he needs... is even adjustable 
on the field during time-out. 

The new P-F Adjusta-Bar is 
made of molded nylon, and is guar- 
anteed not to crack even in sub- 
freezing weather. Serrated 
lock bar securely in desired posi- 
tion, giving players complete pro- 
tection. Double vertical support 


discs 


bars are positioned on either side 
of mouth, so as not to interfere 
with speech. Bars can be colored to 
match uniforms. 

For full information, clip and 
mail coupon now. Include name of 
your supplier. If he does not stock 
the P-F Adjusta-Bar, we will be 
pleased to supply him with samples. 


*Pat. Pending 


pocono Qo fabricators inc. 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


BROAD JUMP 


1. The run in the approach should 
be at least 110 feet. It takes this 
much distance for most performers 
to obtain full speed. 

2. The last stride to the toe board 


| should be 4 to 12 inches shorter than 


| the preceding ones. This is necessary 


to move the body’s center of gravity 
closer to the front edge of the base 
of support, so there won't be as 
much resistance when rocking over 
the foot. This will also enable a 
jumper to transfer some of his hori- 
zontal momentum into a vertical 
direction. 

3. The jumper plants his foot on 
the take-off board in a flat-footed 
manner. This will allow for maxi- 
mum distance through which the 


| foot can plantar-flex and develop 


| the 


maximum force. This action is a 
definite heel-toe rocking action. 

4. The free leg and opposite arm 
must swing up vigorously to get a 
maximum transfer of momentum 
from these limbs to the body. The 
knee leads this vigorous action of 
leg, because it can swing 


| through much faster when the knee 


is flexed and the leg lever shortened. 

5. A lack of height in the broad 
jump is a primary error of inexperi- 
ened jumpers. If adequate height is 
attained, gravity will have a greater 
distance through which to pull the 


| jumper down to the pit. 


6. The legs extend out in front of 
the body upon landing after the 


| jump. The forward momentum of 


the body will carry it over the ex- 
tended base of support, unless per- 
haps the jump didn’t contain ade- 


quate height. 


POLE VAULT 


1. The vaulter should get an ade- 


| quate run of 90-100 feet to develop 


near maximum speed. It’s possible 
to run too fast for the vaulting 


| ability. But the main error is to run 
| too slow, so that not enough force is 
| . 

| generated to overcome the resist- 


ance caused by planting the pole. 
2. The height of the grip for be- 
ginners is approximately 10 feet 
from ground level. After the rudi- 
ments of form are learned and the 


| height that can be made increases, 
| the grip may be raised to 10’6” or 


10’9”. This grip is maintained until 
the performer is able to achieve a 


| height of from 12 to 18 inches higher 


| one. 


than the grip. 
3. The take-off leg is the inside 
This will improve balance 


| when one foot is on the ground and 


| 


| 


the sole base of support is close to 
the pole. 

4. The foot of the take-off leg is 
planted at a spot directly below the 


handhold on the pole. It’s necessary 
to have the center of gravity over 
the base of support to assure maxi- 
mum lift. 

5. The pole is planted with the 
arms flexed to absorb the shock 
caused by the abrupt halt of the 
kinetic energy when the pole is 
placed in the box. 

6. The swing-up on the pole is 
initiated by a vigorous kick of the 
outside leg. This kick is led by the 
knee. Don’t straighten the leg, be- 
cause a kick led by the knee in a 
flexed position can transfer momen- 
tum more rapidly. 

7. The pull-up isn’t started be- 
fore the pole has passed an angle of 
approximately 55° and the hips 
have swung up as high as the hands. 
As the performer leaves the ground, 
he should just hang on with his 
arms, “ride the pole,’ until the 
proper point, and then pull up in a 
dynamic manner. 


HIGH JUMP (BELLY ROLL) 


1. Many jumpers take off too far 
from the bar. Generally an arm’s 
length perpendicular from the bar 
is the proper distance. Taking off 
too far from the bar will result in 
too much effort going forward in- 
stead of up. Also, the height of your 
jump may be reached before getting 
over the bar, and the bar may be 
knocked off coming down. 

2. The foot should be planted with 
the heel first and the last stride 
lengthened. This is to check the for- 
ward motion almost completely and 
transfer it to the upward motion. 

3. The foot should be in line with 
the run, approximately 45° from the 
bar. This is important so the roll 
won’t be started prematurely while 
still on the ground. 

4. The trailing leg should be 
swung through as straight as pos- 
sible. This will enable the lever to 
be as long as possible and increase 
the amount of momentum trans- 
ferred to lift the body at the end of 
the kick. 

5. When kicking, the athlete 
should almost imagine he’s kicking 
a football as hard as possible. The 
kick shouldn’t be straight up, but 
slightly at an angle toward the bar 
to initiate the roll. 

6. The opposite arm is thrown up 
as vigorously as the kick is exe- 
cuted. This increases the degree of 
transfer of momentum. 

7. When the jumper is on top of 
the bar, he should lay with the body 
straightened out as flat as possible. 
The characteristic “pike’’ position 
with the butt high only makes it 
necessary to lift the center of 
gravity higher to keep from knock- 
ing the bar off with the legs. 
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126 Blind Students and a Trampoline 


Rebound-tumbling has proven to be a safe, 
thrilling and rewarding experience to the 126 
blind students at the Washington State School 
for the Blind in Vancouver, Washington. ‘Since 
the purchase of our Nissen Trampoline 3 years 
ago, our attitude toward this type of equip- 
ment has certainly been changed,” says Robert 
Mealey, physical education instructor. ‘It's 
brought new life and exhilarating enthusiasm 
to our entire physical education program.” 

A blind school, by most people, would not 
be considered an appropriate place to use our 
Trampolines. Actually, Washington State School 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


Mfgs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


215 A AVE. N.W. ©@ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


is only one of more than 10 blind schools and 
many more handicapped children’s schools 
that safely use Nissen Trampolines to help in 
the physical development of their students. 
Although over 9,000 Nissen Trampolines have 
been sold to schools and colleges, we are es- 
pecially proud of the ones used in these schools. 

Send for your copy of an actual case history 
report on the program at Washington State 
School for the Blind and a copy of our latest 
booklet, ‘‘What You Shouvid Know About Re- 
bound-Tumbling.” There is no charge — send 
for yours today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equ 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send me a case history report on the program at Washington 
State School for the Blind and a copy of “What You Should Know 
About Rebound-Tumbling.” 
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Learn 
from the 
Gifted: 


THE 
SHOT 
PUT 


By RICH HACKER 
Coach, Berkeley (Calif.) High School 
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Analysis of Mathew Baggett, Berkeley putting ‘‘phenom”: 
No. 1: Right leg is flexed to almost optimum 90° angle. 
No. 2: Touching position is good, right leg just starting to 
push, left leg looks as if it’s pulling just a little too much 
backward. No. 3: Left arm, head, right arm are in good 
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NE of the many things that 
makes track and field such a 
fascinating and yet frustrating sport 
to coach is the diversity of skills in- 
volved in the many events. 

Lucky is the coach who starts with 
a fairly clear understanding of one 
or two events, a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a couple of others, and at 
least a realization that there are a 
“few other events” that will prob- 
ably decide the outcome of most of 
his meets. 

For the writer, the events most 
heavily shrouded in uncertainty 
were—and to a certain extent still 
are—the weight events. Since these 
events offer the most difficulty to 
beginning coaches, I believe it would 
be most interesting and informative 
to present in logical sequence some 
of the essential coaching points I’ve 
learned through the best coaching 
course extant—from close-range ob- 
servation of gifted athletes, from 
talking with them, and from encour- 
aging and aiding their self-analysis. 

“Practice makes perfect” is a theme 
I've constantly stressed with the two 
best weight prospects I’ve ever had. 
Both have convinced me that there 
just isn’t enough time in a normal 
practice to even concentrate on the 
mechanics, let alone work much on 
running, calisthenics, etc. 

By “a normal practice,” I mean an 
hour and 45 minutes. If you have to 
go beyond that, you’re spending too 
much time on a part of life that should 
be fun, not a full-time job. So we 
throw, throw, throw—put, put, put— 
working up through the phases of the 
event for good but not maximum dis- 
tance. 


Of course both of these men were 
big, strong, and quick to begin with, 
and kept in shape during the off-sea- 
son with a mild weight program and 
continued observance of _ training 
rules. 

Gordon Stevens, 5’ 9”, 190 lbs., grad- 
uated last spring after throwing the 
college disc 127’ as a soph and 132’ as 
a junior, then tossing the high school 
disc 165’ 114%” as a senior last spring 
(when the smaller disc was officially 
adopted throughout California). 

The other fellow is Mathew Baggett, 
6’, 230 lbs., a senior this spring, who 
put the 12-lb. ball 48’ 6” with only a 
month and a half’s work as a soph 
(started the season late and barely 
missed qualifying for the big meets 
the last month of the season). As a 
junior last spring, he reached 56’ 114” 
with the 12-lb. shot and 49'0 with the 
16 lb. (used infrequently). 

The cliche—‘Some won’t learn no 
matter what you do, while others will 
learn in spite of what you do”—is of 
course an exaggeration. But we 
mustn’t sell short the importance of 
good and ever-improving facilities in 
encouraging participation, making 
practice more efficient, and increasing 
the fairness and pleasure of competi- 
tion. 

A few bags of cement, a little grav- 
el, a few iron rods, and a great deal 
of sweat will produce a disc or shot 
circle that even “Jumbo the Elephant” 
couldn’t dent. A more temporary and 
perhaps less effective solution is the 
use of a portion of an outdoor black- 
top asphalt area for the circle, The 
circle can be painted or chalked on. 
Of course, the rougher the surface the 
better. 

Now, if each man can be issued his 
own implement, the stage will be set 
for the achievement of maximum 
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alignment, hip rotation hasn‘t started soon enough, distance 
between feet may be a bit too much. No. 4: Shot is a little 
too low in hand and fingers, head is good but beginning 
to fall away. No. 5: Head has fallen away, arm is a little 
late in final push, right leg beginning to come through. 
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practice results—one man throwing 
while the others return or prepare to 
throw. 

We work occasionally (usually once 
in the middle of the week) with the 
16-lb. ball, using it for perhaps 20- 
25% of the practice time at the begin- 
ning of the period. However, if a man 
can’t hit 37 to 38 feet, it’s probably 
a weight-lifting job that will do him 
more harm than good. 

The psychological effects of the 
“heavy” work probably are of some 
value. I push the point, “Boy, that 
little ball ought to go at least 10 feet 
farther than the heavy one.” 

Probably all of us could give more 
attention (in practice) to finding the 
ideal warm-up for competition, so 
that the best throw will never come 
before or after official competition. 

It seems logical that when the man 
comes down too quickly from his up- 
right preparatory position to the 
crouching position he’ll carry across 
the circle, he’s almost sure to estab- 
lish shot momentum in the wrong di- 
rection, i.e. either down or back rather 
than on the forward upward curve 
across the circle, 

It’s hard enough to get that ball 
rolling in the proper direction from 
a dead stop, to say nothing of trying 
to reverse its direction of momentum. 
Even a “dipping” motion is liable to 
set up a wave-like progression of the 
shot across the circle that will make 
somewhat less efficient use of the 
power exerted behind it. 

Two things we strive for, then, are 


(1) @ smoothly accelerated upward 


moving curve as the shot’s line of 
flight while we're in contact, and (2) 
a smoothly accelerated rate of move- 
ment culminating, not beginning with, 
an explosion. All actions are aimed at 
achieving these goals. 

A good illustration of this “con- 
trolled or slow-motion explosion” is 
the use of the arms in moving water 
efficiently in the craw] stroke. When- 
ever you exert all you power and 
maximum arm speed, you lose energy 
and efficiency. You're no longer being 
helped by the fact that the water gives 
you something more or less solid to 
pull and push against. 

This is the same type of action we 
must achieve in all our events to ob- 
tain maximum results—namely a con- 
trolled action habit pattern. 

We use the O’Brien rear-facing 
starting position. But in order to as- 
sure travel along the diameter of the 
circle, rather than the “short cut” that 
leads to a falling away at the climax, 
we've found it esssential to position 
the supporting foot directly in line 
with the diameter being used. 

Occasionally a man will primarily 
use waist flexion preparatory to mov- 
ing across the circle, neglecting right 
leg flexion approaching the 90° opti- 
mal position. Certainly the waist flex- 
ion is important, since it actually in- 
creases the “working diameter” of the 
circle—allowing the man and shot to 
be moving together over a longer dis- 
tance for a longer time, and therefore 
attaining a higher rate of acceleration 
and putting more power behind the 
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shot at the moment it leaves the fin- 
gertips. 

However, the leg extension supplies 
much of the power. Consequently a 
good deal of attention must be paid 
to the approximation of the 90° angle 
for the pushing leg. 

Implicit in the controlled explosion 
is a slow start—losing the balance 
toward the front of the circle much 
as an upright runner must fall for- 
ward before he can push against the 
track with his legs, feet, and toes. If 
the shot-putter starts to push off be- 
fore his weight has fallen into line, 
his shot is almost sure to go bobbing 
across the circle and thus dissipate 
much of its potential. 

Even after the body bulk has fallen 
in front of the legs (pistons) into the 
shot’s hoped-for line of flight, we 
still can’t hurry the rear leg drive 
and extension. The putter in a hurry 
to do this will be like the sprinter 
who’s in such a hurry to get out of the 
blocks that although he wins the bat- 
tle to the 5-yd. mark he loses the race. 


Te 


44" HE author set out to write an 

article mainly to illustrate 
how we can learn from working 
with gifted young men. It was 
intended to be a few informal 
jottings on the weight events, since 
he has had two talented weight 
men for the past two years. As the 
ideas and words started to fall 
into place, it soon became ap- 
parent that perhaps he had learn- 
ed more than at first estimated— 
a very happy discovery. This is a 
good reason why it’s beneficial to 
sit down at the close of the season 
and not only go over personnel, 
but set down the things we think 
we've learned and what we'll do 
next year to try to further improve. 
It was therefore decided to keep 
the two events separate, with this 
article devoted to the shot, and 
the discus to be dealt with in a 
subsequent article.” Rich Hacker, 
Track Coach, Berkeley (Calif.) High 
School. 


Most of us will agree that a sprinter 
is much more likely to push against 
the starting blocks with too much 
pressure for a sub-optional period of 
time than the reverse—making it a 
blasting-off rather than a pushing-off 
process. This may be all right if you’re 
twice as strong as your opponent, but 
it’s not so efficient or effective if 
you’re evenly matched. 

This is also true in the shot, which 
is very much like the sprinter start 
in concept of intent. So, if the propel- 
ling leg has been flexed to the optimal 
weight-lifter’s (mover’s) angle of ap- 
proximately 90°, it can be driven 
against the earth with increasing 
pressure and result in controlled ac- 
celeration of the body and shot. 

There’s certainly a great temptation 


to get to the front of the circle “ahead 
of yourself.” But the putter shouldn’t 
yield to it. Just like the short-sighted 
sprinter, he’s liable to win the speed 
battle but lose the distance war. 

We must also constantly watch the 
length of the first “step.” It’s likely to 
be too short if we haven’t pushed off 
long enough. The landing (perhaps we 
should call it the touching) position 
should be about a third of the way 
across and in identically the same 
position as just prior to the start of 
the drive. 

Certainly the longer we wait before 
starting the initial drive, and the long- 
er we continue that drive toward a 
full leg extension, the more ideal will 
be the position of the weight and shot 
as we come down the home stretch 
and the lower we can stay on the trip 
across the circle. This low position (as 
in sprinting) will help increase the 
acceleration and make it easier to 
achieve the flight angle necessary for 
maximum “floating” of the shot. 

To be able to utilize the power and 
acceleration developed thus far, we 
need proper placement of the left or 
leading foot. This should be pointed 
slightly forward somewhere close to 
the diameter path the driving foot is 
following, in order to act as the ful- 
crum over which to rock (et) our body 
and shot in order to change the direc- 
tion of its movement, much as the 
take-off foot does in the B. J. and H. J. 

The lead or fulcrum leg can be more 
than a passive part of our put if it’s 
flexed on contact to make possible 
some extension and lift. 

Logically and practically, the longer 
we can keep (1) the lead elbow pull- 
ing up, (2) the chest extended and 
pulling up, (3) the head up, and (4) 
the pusher arm pushing up, the closer 
we'll come to our potential. 

Also (and this has both mechanical 
and psychological benefit), even 
though the right elbow is pointed 
away from the body as the slide 
across the circle begins, you can help 
the final push by bringing the elbow 
in close to the body as the lead leg 
(foot) hits the ground. 

This seems to keep the arm move- 
ment directly over the circle diameter 
being used and under the shot. This 
“straight-arm’’ action assures a 
straight-line follow-through rather 
than a roundhouse glancing blow 
action. The mechanical advantage of 
the above is certainly apparent and 
important. 

Baggett has the most pliable hand 
I’ve ever seen on a strong man. His 
fingers can be hyper-extended to form 
an angle of 90° with the back of his 
hand! This presents quite a problem 
for him in that if his explosion reaches 
a climax too early, while the shot has 
pushed his fingers to full flexion, the 
action (hand moving forward faster 
than the shot) just forces the fingers 
farther back (ouch!). 

When the final stages of wrist, hand, 
and finger action flow smoothly to 
their climax with perfect timing, this 
ability to hyper-extend the fingers is 
a valuable asset, allowing for even 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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DEVELOPING 


THE 


CURVE 


BALL 


By LEW WATTS 


Former Pitcher, St. Louis Browns Organization 


T THE high school and college 

level, the fast ball is almost 
invariably the primary weapon at 
the pitcher’s command. Few kids 
can throw that good curve which 
lends so much more effectiveness 
to the pitching arsenal. How come? 
Because all too little time is de- 
voted to proper study of and in- 
struction in developing an effective 
curve 

Yet it’s a well-proven fact that a 
curve ball can be learned, improved 
upon, and perfected by almost any 
pitcher with average physical equip- 
ment. Its mastery depends on apti- 
tude, wrist flexibility, arm supple- 
ness, and the pitcher’s determina- 
tion. 

However, a first-rate curve rarely 
comes easily. It must be practiced 
assiduously until it can be thrown 
with a consistently sharp break and 
with the degree of control that will 
enable the pitcher to “move it 
around” as well as he can his fast 
ball 

Accepting the validity of the 
above statements, an attempt will 
be made to set forth the principles 
and methods which can be of great 
assistance in helping any pitcher 
master the curve. 


BASIC THEORY 


Theoretically, two basic methods 
exist by which a pitcher can retire a 
batter—on a vertical plane and on a 
horizontal plane. A fast ball which 
overpowers the hitter or changes of 
speed which upset his timing are ex- 
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amples of the latter—which is essen- 
tially a method that doesn’t necessitate 
changes in the course of a pitched ball. 

The curve is the principal means of 
retiring the batter on a vertical plane, 
since it’s the one pitch which deviates 
most radically on said plane. 

By way of further contrast, the basis 
for the curve ball is forward spin, 
whereas the fast ball derives its “life” 
and effectiveness from the backspin 
imparted to it. 

Since some theoretical background 
can prove invaluable to a pitcher in 
mastering the curve, a few introduc- 
tory remarks on the scientific aspects 
of curve-ball pitching are in order at 
this point. 

It’s air resistance which makes a 
curve ball break. This is the reaction 
of air to any object moving through it 
at high speed. It will cause a devia- 
tion in the course of a ball which is 
rotating at an exceedingly rapid rate. 
Quite logically, the ball will break in 
the direction in which it’s spinning. 
Furthermore, it follows that the faster 
the rotation, the bigger the curve will 
be 

To illustrate the importance of air 
resistance, consider first of all the fact 
that a curve ball breaks more pro- 
nouncedly on a damp day when the 
air is heavy, and that at high altitudes 
a curve is little more than a “wrinkle” 
due to the rarefied atmosphere. 

To lend additional emphasis to this 
premise, consider the fact that, para- 
doxically enough, a curve-ball pitcher 
operates more effectively when throw- 
ing into the wind. Once again increased 
air resistance is responsible, here in 
the form of the better “bite” which a 
ball gets when going into the wind. 

There are, needless to say, several 
types of curve. The two broadest cate- 


gories are the sharp and the sweeping 
variety. The sweeping one may have 
a much larger are but is, in most 
cases, less deceptive than the sharp- 
breaking one which is more difficult 
for the batter to pick up. The sharp 
curve is given a more elaborate twist 
in its delivery than the sweeping one. 

The specific uses which experienced 
pitchers make of the curve ball also 
give it classification; in this respect, 
varieties which might be called swing- 
ing, taking, and wasting types. In 
other words, when the pitcher wants 
the batter to hit the ball (or, at least, 
swing at it), he deals him his best 
curve and tries to hit a corner with it. 

When the batter is least expecting 
a curve and most likely to take it for 
a strike, the pitcher can afford to cut 
the middle of the plate with it, know- 
ing that the element of surprise will 
often give him a called strike. 

Finally, when ahead in the count 
the pitcher can afford to waste one, 
and can throw his curve in such a 
way that it will break outside the 
strike zone yet have a good possibility 
of enticing the batter to swing at it. 

Before delving into curve ball tech- 
niques, one fallacy should be dis- 
pelled. The deliveries to which unini- 
tiated fans and players refer as curve, 
drop, and outdrop are actually one 
and the same. They’re all lumped to- 
gether under one heading and known 
merely as a curve ball to experienced 
players—the drop and the outdrop be- 
ing curve balls thrown from different 
angles which will cause them to break 
down and/or to the side. 

For practical purposes, they’re called 
curves, with the possible further qual- 
ification of delivery angle—sidearm, 
overhand, or three-quarters. 


DEVELOPING A CURVE 


In learning to throw a curve ball, 
a pitcher should attack the problem 
in stages, working from gradually in- 
creasing distances until he reaches the 
full 60’ 6”. To set an arbitrary figure, 
he should start at 30’, spinning the 
ball with a full curve-ball motion. 
The next step should be to repeat the 
process at 45’, then the regulation 
pitching distance can be used. 

The idea behind this method is to 
develop that curve-ball motion which 
will impart maximum spin to the ball. 
The pitcher should strive for a delivery 
in which his elbow straightens with a 
definite snap movement and an in- 
ward rotation of the wrist which will 
find the back of his hand facing the 
catcher as the ball is released. 

He should go through this procedure 
with the idea of trying to see how 
fast he can spin the ball. This, of 
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course, is the key to a really good 
curve ball. As a matter of fact, sci- 
entific research has proven that, in 
order to achieve the most effective 
“break”, the ball should rotate at a 
rate of 1800 revolutions per minute. 

Several essentials of the curve are 
similar to those required for the fast 
ball. A strong push-off on the pivot 
foot is a primary requisite. The 
shoulder should be behind the throw 
as much as possible. The follow- 
through is especially important in 
bringing the ball down to a point 
where it will be most effective— 
there’s no such thing as a good, high 
curve (the ball “hangs’’). 

A right-hander’s arm should be be- 
low or alongside his left knee upon 
completion of his motion, while, quite 
naturally, the left arm and right knee 
apply in the case of a left-hander. The 
achievement of this finish-of-the-mo- 
tion is even more important in the 
case of the curve ball than of the 
other pitches. 

Any grip which produces maximum 
spin can be used, but it’s preferable 
to employ the same one with which 
the fast ball is held. To make for more 
fluid wrist action, the ball shouldn’t 
be gripped as tightly as for the fast 
ball. The seams should be made to 
work for the pitcher, since their action 
can give the ball greater rotation and 
can induce a sharper break. 

Thus, the grip should be such that 
as much of the seamed surface as pos- 
sible is rotating in the direction in 
which the ball should curve. Good 
curve-ballers make four seams—the 
maximum number which can be 
brought into play—work for them 
when throwing this pitch. 

Most of the pressure should be ap- 
plied with the middle finger, as this 
is the one which does the major part 
of the work. The ball rolls off the in- 
dex finger as it’s released, and the 
part played by this particular digit is 
to serve as a guide for the pitch. 

The wrist should be bent for the 
curve ball but not until the pitcher is 
well into his motion. Bending the 
wrist as the ball is gripped is too good 
a tip-off to the hitter. No matter how 
good the curve, deception is still a 
highly important element in its effec- 
tiveness. It should be added that the 
more the wrist is bent, the bigger and 
slower the curve will be. 

By way of confirmation of some of 
these ideas, the words of Sal Maglie 
can be cited. Probably the finest of 
modern-day curve-ball artists, Maglie 
states that he uses the same grip for 
all of his deliveries, adjusting the 
finger pressure for the change from 
one to the other. His grip for the fast 
ball is similar in finger position but 
tighter than the one he uses for his 
curve 

The proper stride for the curve is 
several inches shorter than that of a 
fast ball. This is very important. Use 
of the shorter stride produces a lower 
point of release for the ball and a 
better follow-through, both of which 
help to impart greater spin. 

In order to take full advantage of 
his wrist-snap, the pitcher should try 
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to release the ball in front of his fore- 
head. And, to repeat for emphasis, his 
arm should be alongside of his knee 
on the follow-through. 

In practice, the curve ball, as a 
separate delivery, shouldn’t begin to 
materialize at the very start of the 
motion. The pitch actually begins to 
take shape when the arm reaches a 
position behind the ear. At this point, 
where the arm starts its forward mo- 
tion, the forearm and wrist should be 
turned in toward the shoulder and 
head until muscular tension is felt. 

This brings the wrist and hand into 
position to release the ball with a 
rolling motion, off the first and second 
fingers. The hand is given an outside- 
in twist as the wrist-snap takes place. 

The act of snapping the wrist should 
occur when the hand comes into a 
position where it’s even with the body 
in its full sweep. The curve ball will 
be completely ineffective if the snap 
takes place any sooner, since the ball 
must be released in front of the head 
to achieve a good break. 

Conversely, too late a snap will 
cause a delayed release which will 
result in a low pitch and insufficient 
snap which will fail to impart the 
necessary spin. 

Consequently, the curve-ball motion 
must be practiced diligently until the 
wrist-snap and release are performed 
at a point which will produce a sharp 
break and allow for good control. Ex- 
perimentation and practice are musts 
until good results and the proper 
“feel” are achieved. 


METHODS OF RELEASE 


There are two methods of releasing 
the curve ball—off the ends of the 
fingers or off the inside of the index 
finger (the side toward the thumb). 
Either manner of release can be used, 
although the latter is favored by most 
pitchers, probably because it entails a 
more natural motion and permits the 
ball to be controlled with less con- 
centrated effort. If, however, the 
more natural side-of-the-fingers re- 
lease produces insufficient spin, the 
other method should be tried. 

The end-of-the-fingers release re- 
quires a fuller wrist-roll, as the palm 
must be brought into a position which 
will find it directly facing the pitcher. 
This technique will impart better spin 
to the ball because the wrist has a 
greater latitude of movement un and 
down than it has from side-to-side. 

Needless to say, some experimenta- 
tion may be required until the method 
is arrived at which produces good re- 
sults and is easily mastered. If, how- 
ever, a pitcher can throw a good curve 
ball using one of these styles, he should 
be satisfied with it and not try a 
change to the other method on the 
possible chance that it will help his 
curve. It might well do just the op- 
posite, and cause impairment of his 
original method in the process. 

To recapitulate: Throwing the curve 
ball entails (1) the extension (straight- 
ening) of the elbow, (2) a slightly 


inward rotation of the wrist so that 
on release the palm is facing the 
pitcher and the back of the hand is 
toward the catcher, (3) a good snap 
which takes place as the arm comes 
even with the body, and (4) a rela- 
tively short stride which makes for a 
full follow-through and helps impart 
maximum spin. 


PERFECTING THE CURVE 


Let’s assume that the principles of 
the curve ball are understood and that 
the basic techniques of throwing it 
have been properly observed. While 
this should result in at least a better- 
than-average curve for most pitchers, 
such isn’t always the case. The action 
of the pitched ball is the consideration 
here, not its tactical use. 

When a curve ball is delivered cor- 
rectly but still fails to respond with a 
sharp break, additional means may be 
needed. That’s the concern of this par- 
ticular section and it’s hoped that an 
idea may be gleaned therefrom which 
will enable a mediocre curve-ball 
pitcher to break off a really good 
curve. 

Since the secret of a good curve is 
the imparting of a maximum amount 
of spin, an exceptionally good wrist- 
snap is required. An exercise which 
may prove invaluable in abetting wrist 
action is to snap the wrist with a 
curve-ball rotation while holding the 
elbow stationary. A few minutes a day 
spent in this fashion (without a ball) 
should contribute greatly to the de- 
velopment of a really strong wrist- 
snap. 

In many cases the pitcher with a 
poor curve ball contributes to his 
shortcoming by waiting too long to 
snap his wrist. This delay makes for 
weak wrist action and means that in- 
sufficient spin will be imparted to the 
ball. 

Another fault which hinders the 
wrist-snap and which, consequently, 
must be guarded against, is attempting 
to throw the curve ball too hard. This 
causes a stiff wrist. You must remem- 
ber that in order to break off a good 
curve, the wrist must be relaxed and 
its motion fluid. The curve simply 
cannot be hurled as fast as the fast 
ball and no attempt should be made 
to do so. 

The curve ball shouldn’t be “pushed.” 
A pitcher should visualize the cor- 
rect wrist-action as being similar to 
“pounding a nail into the wall.” This 
fluid-type motion furnishes the fast 
rotation which is so essential. 

Another “must” for a curve-ball 
pitcher is to strive for a full sweep of 
the arm. In this respect, the elbow 
should be kept away from the body 
so that the entire arm will enter into 
the delivery. 

The thumb can be brought into play 
to give valuable assistance in produc- 
ing spin. If not done so noticeably as 
to tip off the pitch, the thumb can be 
tucked slightly under the ball. A quick 
flip of it as the ball is released will 
then help impart just that much more 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


Pitching’s 
10 Commandments 


spelled out by 


BILLY PIERCE 


ILLY PIERCE of the Chicago 

White Sox, the winningest 
southpaw pitcher in the American 
League, has been mowing down the 
hitters, from the explosive Mickey 
Mantles on down to the powderpuff 
swingers, with spectacular success 
for the last 12 years. 

What is the secret? Is there a 
tirement plan” that could be 
plied by anybody? 

“Definitely not,” says the amiable 
32-year-old veteran, who entered 
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the 1960 season with a total of 165 
victories. “‘There’s no set pattern 
that can be used on all hitters, nor 
is there one that can be constantly 
repeated on the same hitter. 

“A number of circumstances gov- 
ern the situation. For one thing 
your fastball may be your best 
pitch one day and your curveball 
may be working best on another. 

“Another consideration is the 
game situation. You might want the 
batter to hit a sinking pitch or a 


By EDGAR MUNZEL, Sports Dept., The Chicago Sun-Times 


e All the components of a good delivery 
are demonstrated in this sequence. Note 
the beautiful full, free arm action; the 
front toe pointed directly at the plate; 
the stable head position with the eyes 
trained on the hitter from start to finish; 
and the squared-away follow-through. 


curveball because there are men on 
and you're looking for a double- 
play. 

“Basically, however, I’d say that 
my objective is to make him swing 
at the pitch he can’t hit or the one 
he isn’t looking for. 

‘Wher. the batter comes to the 
plate, I know in my mind what 
pitch I want him to hit and also 
where I want to pitch to him—low, 
high, inside or outside. But you just 
can’t pitch the same way all the 
time, because the good hitters are 
just as busy trying to analyze your 
style as you are trying to figure out 
their weaknesses. 

“For instance, a batter comes up 
in the first inning and I throw him 
a fastball that he takes. Then I 
give him a slider and he grounds 
out to the third baseman. 

‘‘Now the next time he comes up, 
especially if it’s in a jam, he’ll prob- 
ably figure that I’ll try to get him 
out again on the slider. This time he 
won’t get it. 

“Sometimes you may get a bat- 
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WHAT IF TEACHERS' 
SALARIES WERE 


ON BID? 


You would surely wonder about 
the quality of teaching if teachers 
were required to submit bids for 
their jobs 


You should wonder about a 
“bargain” in sporting goods. Don’t 
take chances on cut-price bids and 
bargains. Buy from a reputable 
dealer who backs up his sale with 
integrity, quality and a service 
guarantee. 

Buy from a member of the 
National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion ... where sports is a business 
and not a sideline. Buy where you 
see this sign 


‘NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


716 N. Rush St. + Chicago 11, Illinois 


| practice control 
| handed. 


| be done 


| because 


ter out by pitching to his strength. 
But if you try it your success will 
be based on the fact he isn’t look- 
ing for it.” 

Pierce’s repertoire includes a fast- 
ball, curveball and slider and he 


| throws changeups off each pitch. 


But of all the pitches he believes 
the fastball, under normal circum- 
stances, still is the best in the clutch. 
And that’s the pitch he believes ev- 
ery youngster aspiring to be a 
pitcher should work on first. 
Pierce’s advice to youngsters is 
threefold: stick to the fastball, 
and throw over- 


“IT don’t believe any boy should 
start throwing curveballs until he’s 
around 15 years old,” avers Billy. 
“He should confine himself to the 
fastball and stay away from every- 
thing else. You can always teach 


| the other pitches later. 


“A fastball is something you can’t 


| acquire when you reach maturity. 


It must be developed early. If the 
boy finds he just can’t throw hard, 
then he might as well shift to some 


| other position. 


“Overhanded is the ideal delivery 


| because it’s easiest on the arm, eas- 


iest to control and the easiest from 
which to throw a good curveball. 


| Sidearm pitchers usually throw on- 


ly sweeping curves. Furthermore, 
they (lefty pitchers) have trouble 


| getting right-handers out. 


‘‘When you reach high school age, 
the basic thing still is control and 
that includes the curveball, which 
you then should begin throwing. 

“As you progress you also can 
start trying changeup pitches, tak- 


| ing a little off the fastball or the 


curve. This mixing of speeds must 
with the same motion. If 
the deception is good, it will throw 


| the batter off in his timing.” 


In a general discussion of the art 
of pitching, Pierce listed the follow- 
ing ten commandments that should 
be observed: 

1. Learn the proper stance on the 
mound. Be comfortable out there, 
relaxation is essential to 
effectiveness. 

2. With nobody on 
pumping windup to 
rhythm. 

3. Use your glove to cover up 
your pitches so that you don’t tip 


use a 
your 


base 
help 


| off what you’re throwing. 


4. Be smooth. Don’t force your 


| delivery. You'll find the more you 
| strain, the less you'll get on the ball 


and the faster you'll tire. 

5. Get your body down into the 
pitch with a good follow-through. 
Otherwise you'll be releasing the 
ball too soon and you'll be wild 
high. 

6. Watch your stride. The toe of 


your foot should be _ pointing 
straight at the plate and the deliv- 
ery should be open. If you’re a 
right hander, the left foot should 
be slightly to the left of a line to- 
ward the plate. ' 

7. Be ready to field your posi- 
tion at the finish of the delivery. 
If you’re a right-hander, bring that 
right foot up even with the left 
foot so that you’re almost in the 
position of an infielder. 

8. Learn a good move to first 
base so that you can hold a man on. 
A stolen base might beat you ina 
close game. 

9. Stay calm and don’t rush. 

10. Think ... think .. . think. 
There must be a thought behind 
every pitch. 

“The stride probably is wrong 
with more pitchers than any other 
part of the delivery,’”’ warns Pierce. 
“It even has to be corrected at 
times with pitchers who get as far 
as the major leagues. The important 
thing is not to lock yourself by 
throwing across your body. 

“If you come down with your 
striding foot across the front of 
your body, you’re tying yourself 
up. You’ll cut down on the possi- 
ble speed of your fastball and make 
it almost impossible to throw a 
curve. 

“Length of the stride also is vital. 
If you stride too long, you may be 
wild high, because your body can’t 
get down. Normally the stride for 
a fastball is slightly longer than 
for a curve, because for a curve you 
have to come down more. 

“Pitching actually is a tremen- 
dous strain on the legs. They have 
to do even more work than the 
pitching arm. Therefore, getting 
your legs strong is the most im- 
portant thing in developing condi- 
tion to pitch. 

“Strong legs keep the body work- 
ing in rhythm. Once your legs tire, 
it throws the whole body out of 
timing and coordination. When the 
legs begin to waver, the upper part 
of the body tries to do all the work. 
As a result the upper body comes 
through before it’s supposed to and 
everything is thrown out of kilter. 

“A pitcher can help improve his 
fielding by playing in a lot of pep- 
per games. Many a game is lost 
because the pitcher failed to field 
his position. And he also can help 
himself a lot at the plate. 

“Even though hitting isn’t a 
pitcher’s main function, he shouldn’t 
be an automatic out. He should 
capitalize on every opportunity for 
batting practice and, above all, he 
should learn to bunt. A sacrifice 
that moves a runner into scoring 
position can often spell the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat.” 
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Fast Fold Action 


a one man operation, 
TWICE as fast as 
other methods of fold- 
ing. 


Adjustable Bed 
Tension 


with one turn of the 
wrench, precise bed 
tension from both 
length and width of the 
frame. 
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world, all with the superior safety, dur- 
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BOB PETERSON, Head Trainer at U. of Washington, says: 


“Bike’s got everything | need 


You couldn’t ask for more than Bike— 
the finest, most thoroughly researched line 
in modern trainers’ supplies 


“Mast ste b Fa 
’ ote. Se Gm . 
ee on 
a pee 


aes. 


With Bob Peterson as their trainer, the 
Washington Huskies chalked up a 9-1 record, 
took the Pacific Coast football crown — then 
rolled over Wisconsin 44-8 in the Rose Bowl. 

After working as head trainer with the 
powerful wartime teams of the Great Lakes 
Training Station, Bob joined Indiana U. in 1945, 
the year the Hoosiers captured the Big 10 


football title. Prior to joining Washington, Bob ¢ 
fo was with the University of California for12 years. - . 


to keep the Huskies in shape” 


Nowadays, it takes research—laboratories, scien- 
tists, clinics—to keep a trainer’s shelf up to date. 

Take Bike’s three most recent developments. 
The new “Hot Pack”’ analgesic will bring greater 
blood flow in treated areas, with faster, longer 
action. Then, there’s Formula #87, the spray-on 
Skin Toughener that gives you a new high in skin 


mite te ort Nt me 5 Me 


Garity 
COTTON 


STERILE 


Sold only by 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


protection, at a lower price. And it was Bike who 
came up with the anti-fungal spray that really 
stops athlete’s foot, in 75% to 94% of the cases. 


These are improvements that come of thorough, 
constant research—the kind of improvements that 
trainers like Bob Peterson have come to count on. 
Have you investigated the complete Bike line? 


BIKE 


THE KENDALL company 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 


Competitive Season Conditioning 


Coaches should peg the in-season work for their 


distance and middle-distance men almost exclusively 


upon their strength, mental attitude, and school demands 


MONG all the phases of training 
A for track and field there are 
many conflicting and amazingly dif- 
ferent programs that seem to pro- 
duce effective results. 

Nowhere is this difference more 
noticeable than in recommended 
schedules for the athlete who has 
seemingly reached his peak and 
who’s in the midst of or near the 
end of his competitive season. We 
find this especially evident in the 
conditioning of distance runners. 

A look at some of the training 
schedules of leading distance run- 
ners reveals the common practice to 
change to a sort of “tapering off” 
program quite different in type and 
in intensity from that which has been 
followed in pre-season and early 
season conditioning. 

Some of our best runners lean to- 
ward concentration upon light speed 
work over lesser distances than 
they’ve been using for basic training 
for their event. The tendency to shift 
workouts to repetitions of 100 yards 
or 220 yards rather than 440’s or 
880"s is quite widespread. 

As the season draws to a close and 
the championship meets approach, 
many distance men tend toward al- 
most exclusive concentration on a 
series of very fast, short sprints, 
some even making these 50-yard all- 
out sprints rather than 100’s or 220’s. 

Further search reveals advocates 
of quite the opposite procedure. 
Some very successful distance men 
and their coaches urge the contin- 
uance of the regular training without 
any serious alterations either during 
or at the end of the competitive 
season. 

Still another group will contend 
that if the athlete has conditioned 
himself properly in a well-regulated 
program aimed at specific goals, he 
need do little or no strenuous work 
during the competitive season. They 
insist that the races in which the man 
competes will provide all of the work 


he needs. Some seem to differ in their 
opinion of just how long this ex- 
tremely light schedule should be 
followed. 

The curious part of all of this 
would seem to be that many of these 
athletes have followed these widely 
diverging routes to highly successful 
performances. With this fact in mind, 
we coaches can afford to give this 
phase of our training programs 
some serious thought. 

Perhaps we need to ask ourselves 
just why we’re having our distance 
runners follow the late-season train- 
ing programs we advocate. We may 
well ask ourselves whether this pro- 
gram is really accomplishing what 
we expect it to accomplish. Indeed, 
we also want to ask ourselves wheth- 
er a different schedule wouldn’t do 
the job better. 

Any coach who read the story of 
Herb Elliot which ran in one of our 
widely circulated sports weeklies 
must have been interested in the 
great miler’s comment that while he 
works on an amazingly difficult pre- 
season schedule, he takes things easy 
during his racing season. 

My first reaction to this was a feel- 
ing of curiosity about whether his 
“taking things easy” might not con- 
stitute a mighty tough workout for 
most runners. 

On second thought, however, I felt 
that there was something more re- 
vealing in the comment. Whether or 
not his easy workout would be con- 
sidered severe by most standards, it 
seems evident that Elliot considered 
it in the light of an easing off from 
the preparatory schedule that he fol- 
lows. Obviously, it didn’t indicate a 
stress upon repetitions of sprint 
work. 

At a track and field clinic conduct- 
ed late in August in Toronto I was 
interested in Franz Stampfl’s com- 
ments about the results of some of 
Chris Chataway’s workouts. Stampfl 
remarked that when Chataway dur- 
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ing one of his recent successful cam- 
paigns changed his workouts from 
basic 440’s to a stress on repetitions 
of 220’s he found that his times fell 
off sharply instead of improving. 

This might seem significant, but 
before you decide that I’m about to 
advocate an unchanging program for 
in-season and out-of-season work- 
outs, I want to point out some inter- 
esting contrasts. 

One of America’s finest college 
milers told me confidentially not long 
ago that after following a prescribed 
program of interval training for sev- 
eral months and getting into the best 
condition of his career, he found 
himself utterly unable to continue 
the same schedule during the racing 
season. 

His efforts to do this actually left 
him running miles about 10 seconds 
slower than the times of his first 
couple of races. He insisted that he 
found it impossible to continue an 
unaltered schedule after his com- 
petitive season had started. 

Speaking somewhat in the same 
vein, another great American dis- 
tance runner remarked to me that 
during the racing season when he 
followed his regular training sched- 
ule and then ran a very good time 
trial at three quarters of his dis- 
tance about the middle of the week, 
he was invariably disappointed in 
his time for the competitive effort 
on Saturday. Here again is an indi- 
cation that the well-conditioned run- 
ner was unable to turn in two top 
efforts in a single week. 

Even more recently I heard the 
coach of a young fellow who had just 
run under world’s record time for 
the three miles comment that his 
runner had just completed a week’s 
preparation that consisted of hardly 
more than jogging repeatedly over 
the college’s cross-country course. 

With all these facts in mind and 
some of my own results with runners 
on the high school level, I’m forced 
to the conclusion that we need to 
consider training during the com- 
petitive season upon a strictly indi- 
vidual basis. If the widely varying 
programs of so many fine runners 
prove anything it’s that we’re foolish 
to accept any in-season training 
program as the answer to all of our 
troubles with distance men. 

Further evidence that we should 
begin to question the wisdom of some 
of our widely accepted ideas of late- 
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Bob Cousy, Captain, World’s Champion Boston Celtics 


New Bob Cousy “P-F”’ All-American Oxford! 


@ EXCLUSIVE CIRCLE GRIP* SOLE 


Here—for today’s faster game— 
is the first practical streamlined, 
light-weight basketball shoe! It’s 
the new Bob Cousy “P-F”’ All- 
American basketball oxford, with 
the revolutionary hinged heel that 
locks on the foot to stay. Even 
getting stepped on can’t knock it 
off! For full details, see your BFG 
and Hood Dealer, or write Sport- 
ing Goods Department —B.F. 
Goodrich Footwear Company, or 
Hood Footwear Products, Water- 
town 12, Mass. 


“P.F’’ means Posture Foundation 


1. The important “‘P-F”’ rigid wedge 
helps keep body weight on the out- 
side border of the normal foot 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain, 
increasing endurance and comfort. 
2. Sponge rubber cushioned. 


Another first in footwear, exclusive with 


BEGoodrich and Hood 
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FIRST! 
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Designed, tested and endorsed by experts, POL- 
VONITE football pads have proved their protective 
superiority in America’s high schools med 

t absorbent plastic foam 10. Negligible Upkeep 
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SYMBOL OF 
PROTECTION | 


season conditioning and preparation 
for major races was offered to East- 
ern track coaches during the 1958-59 
indoor season. It can be seen in the 


| amazing results of Charlie Jenkins’ 


sudden decision to compete in the 
major indoor meets. 

The fact is that Jenkins put in less 
than two weeks of intense training 
before entering the 600 at the Boston 
Garden and finishing second only to 
Ed Collymore in a field packed with 
middle-distance stars. 

What’s even more revealing was 


| Jenkins’ time of 1:11 for the dis- 
| tance. Here was a man returning to 


racing after a lay-off of weeks, doing 
no important preparation until about 
10 days before his competition 
against some of the best in the world. 


| A further study of Charlie’s races 


for the rest of the season showed that 
even in the races he won he didn’t 
show any appreciable improvement 


| in time over his first race. 
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It seems to me that Jenkins gave 
evidence that he had kept in good 
all-around condition even though 
not racing and not even preparing 
for the indoor season. What interests 


| me, though, is the fact that he could 


so quickly bring himself into excel- 


| lent racing form. 


Jenkins claimed that his intensive 
preparation was based upon repeti- 
tions of 440’s and some 220’s and 
then a 660-time trial of 1:21. He as- 
serted that the 660 indicated that he 


| was in far better condition than most 
| people dreamed. 


I can recall hearing some highly 


| respected college coaches remark 
| that Charlie would be well out of the 


running. That they proved wrong 


| doesn’t lead me to question their 
| coaching ability but rather to ques- 


tion the theories some of us may still 


| have about training schedules to be 


followed once the runner is in good 
general condition. 
I’ve a feeling that many a runner 


| who might attempt what Jenkins did 


would find himself hopelessly out of 
contention at the end of a quarter 
mile in a middle-distance race in 
such company. Perhaps Charlie 
could have benefitted from some sus- 
tained speed work, but he certainly 
showed no lack of endurance. 

I find myself returning more and 
more to the belief that Charlie 
lacked nothing but the intense desire 


| to win that he had during the Olym- 


pic year. 

This interesting development along 
with the attitude of many of our 
best distance runners has convinced 


| me that we need to peg the work of 


our distance and middle distance 
men almost exclusively upon their 
individual strength, mental attitude, 
and their daily job or school de- 
mands. 
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sible instant before committing him- HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


self. 
As the pitch comes in, the batter | 
executes a half pivot on both feet. 
He doesn’t square around to face the 
pitcher as in the sacrifice bunt. His . e seyrname 
top hand slides up the handle of the me n a table tennis ie . 
bat six to eight inches and he grips - d Tournament > 
the bat lightly. 

The direction of the bunt is de- : 
termined by the top hand and arm. Cy, vous tae 
To drag the bunt down the base ; 
line, the top arm begins to straighten 
and it pushes the bat to the desired 
angle. To push the bunt down the 
opposite base line, the top arm re- 
mains bent and both arms push the | 
bat in the desired angle. 

Many successful bunts are made | 
down the third-base line, but the 
greatest possibility of success is | 
down the first-base line. There are | 
two reasons why a bunt to the right | 
side will be more successful: 

First, a faster start away from 
the plate will be obtained as the | 
direction of the bunt is toward first 
base. 


Secondly, there may be hesitation | 


baseman as to who will field the | 
ball and who will cover first. If the 
first baseman fields the ball, then 
the pitcher must cover first and the 
possibilities of error exist in the 
rush of the defensive play. 


on the part of the pitcher and first | 


FAKE BUNT-AND-HIT 


In order to keep the defense 
honest and take advantage of holes 
in the infield, every bunter should 
know how to hit out of the bunt 
position. In faking a bunt and hitting 
away, the batter assumes the sac- 
rifice position. 

As the ball is delivered, the 
bunter slides his top hand back 
down the handle of the bat and 
draws the upper part of his body 
back into hitting position. He then 
punches at the ball with a half 
swing, attempting to drive the ball 
on the ground past the charging first 
or third baseman, through the hole 
vacated by either the short-stop or 
second baseman, or to hit a pop fly 


behind thi se. and 
ehin ird base . . j 
Successful completion of this play iad contifp lj 

will cause the defense to move in om 

more cautiously in a bunt situation. ar. x my 


This caution will give the bunter I. hd, 7 / 4 Ca. 


and base runner more opportunity Ns) 
to successfully execute a sacrifice or “eae 60Slale S1., Boston,Mas4, 


bunt-and-run play. 
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COACHES’ 


Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


HE near-sighted pro coach was 
Teepidy losing his temper at his first 
skull session, “You at the back of the 
room,” he roared, “what’s the left 
tackle’s assignment on the fullback 
counter up the middle?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what 
the right end does on the halfback 
run-pass option?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T taught that only yesterday,” the 
coach bellowed. “What were you doing 
at the time?” 

“T was out drinking beer with some 
friends.” 

The coach turned purple. “You have 
the audacity to stand there and tell 
me that! How do you expect to make 
the team?” 

“Hell, Coach, I don’t. I’m an elec- 
trician and I just came in here to fix 
the lights.” 


The basketball coach was called for 
jury duty. He begged to be excused 
on the grounds that he couldn’t afford 
to be away from his team. The judge 
scoffed, “I suppose you’re one of those 
people who think the world couldn’t 
go ’round without them.” 

“No, your Honor,” replied the coach. 
“I know very well my team can get 
along without me. But I can’t afford 
to let them find it out.” 


An American student was explaining 
the game of football to a foreign ex- 
change student. “There are two ends, 
two tackles, two guards, a center, one 
fullback, two halfbacks, and 75,001 
quarterbacks.” 

“75,001 quarterbacks?” queried the 
foreigner in astonishment. 

“Yeah,” explained the American, 
“one on the field and 75,000 up in the 
stands.” 


Indiana’s football coach, Phi! Dick- 


ens, couldn’t help but be impressed 
by a glowing letter from an ex-Hoosier 
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star extolling a high school prospect. 
“He’s lean and mean,” the letter 

ran, “and in the summer he hunts 

rattlesnakes for 50¢ a pound.” 


Forest Evashevski’s housekeeper at 
Iowa is devoutly religious. After a 
Rose Bowl victory, Hawkeye fans pre- 
sented Ev with a new car. He drove 
it home, pulled up in front of his 
house, and strolled to the front porch. 

“What do you think?” Ev asked the 
housekeeper. 

The good woman appraised him 
silently, then said, “Just remember, 
the same people who praised Jesus 
also crucified him.” 


Bob Hope claims he played football 
in school, “I was known as Neckline 
Hope. I was always plunging down 
the middle, but never really showing 
anything.” 


The football coach was explaining 
how he sprang the upset of the season 
with a team averaging 105 pounds. 
“My line wasn’t big enough to open 
holes for my big backs to run through. 
So I figured if we’re opening teenie- 
weenie holes why not use teenie- 
weenie backs to run through those 
teenie-weenie holes? So I substituted 
my 4 by 6’s, and it worked. We scored 
three tds without a back over 6 inches 
wide and 4 inches thick. I measured 
‘em. It was a perfect fit.” 


Passing thoughts on the humbling 
game of golf: 

Golf is a lot of walking, broken up 
by disappointment and bad arithmetic. 

A golfer is a guy who can walk sev- 
eral miles toting 100 pounds of equip- 
ment, but who has Junior bring him 
an ash tray. 

Golf is like taxes; you drive hard to 
make the green and then wind up in 
the hole. 

To put is to place a thing where you 
want it. To putt is a vain attempt to 
do the same thing. 


The business tycoon was advising his 
son’s tutor, “There’s no sense in teach- 


ing the boy to count over 100. He can 
hire accountants to do his bookkeep- 
ing.” 

“You're right, 


sir,” retorted the 


tutor. “But he’ll want to play his own 
game of golf, won’t he?” 


The wife of the famous distance run- 
ner had broken her stopwatch and 
had trouble preparing his breakfast. 
“Ron,” she finally called in exaspera- 
tion, “there’s only one way I can time 
your egg—run out and do the mile.” 


Though Roger Counsil, Southern [l- 
linois U.’s outstanding all-around ath- 
lete, was considered too heavy for 
most of his specialties—diving, tram- 
polining, tumbling, and pole vaulting 
—he did more than all right, never 
losing a diving event in 26 dual meets. 

“Actually,” he remarked, “my only 
talent is for going up and coming 
down.” 


Coaches are now doing quite weli 
financially. There’s Coach Earnest 
Hope, for instance. He started poor at 
the age of 20 and retired 20 years later 
with a comfortable fortune of $50,000. 
He accumulated it through effort, 
economy, dauntless courage, superla- 
tive coaching, and the death of an 
uncle who left him $49,000. 


The little community of Walton, Neb., 
was thrown into a happy tizzy when 
Mac Pomerantz, famed football coach 
of Mideastern U., agreed to be guest 
speaker at the local high school an- 
nual banquet. But, alas, Coach Pome- 
rantz reneged at the last moment— 
leaving the banquet sponsors without 
a name attraction. 

Here’s how the local press head- 
lined the five momentous days leading 
up to the banquet. 

First day: “Mac Pomerantz, great 
coach of Mideastern U., will be guest 
speaker at the Walton High banquet.” 

Second day: “Fabulous Coach Pome- 
rantz will reveal the secrets of his 
coaching success.” 

Third day: ‘“Mideastern’s nationally 
famous football coach will titillate the 
audience with his folksy humor.” 

Fourth day: “Coach Pomerantz, 
coaching great, has agreed to auto- 
graph copies of his famous book, 
Secrets of the Double-Winged T.” 

Fifth day: “Mac Pomerantz, 64- 
year-old coach of the team that was 
slaughtered 44-6 in the Cotton Bowl, 
has canceled his speaking engagement 
at Walton High School.” 


During spring training at West Vir- 
ginia, a visitor approached Coach Art 
Lewis and kiddingly observed, ‘“Gain- 
ing weight, aren’t you, Pappy?” 

“Sure am,” drawled Pappy, “I want 
the alumni to have something to chew 
on this fall.” 


Before the historic Braves-Dodgers 
playoff last October, Dan Parker, the 
crack syndicated sports columnist, 
threw a delightful fast ball at one of 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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HERE IS THE BLOCK 
WITH WHICH 
RECORDS ARE MADE 


Event Time Place Date 


100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/15/48 

100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Evanston, I1l. 5/14/55 

100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/12/56 

100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Durhom, N. C. 5/ 5/56 

100-Yd. Dash 9.3 Texas Relays 4/ 6/57 ‘ 

100-Yd. Dash 9.4 Abilene, Tex. 4/27/87 U. $. Patent No. 2323510 
220-Yd. Dash 20.0 Sanger, Calif. 6/ 9/56 


220-Yd. Dash 20.2 Les Angeles 5/ 7/49 

wren 2 sihee 2” ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS 
440-Yd. Run 45.8 Modesto, Calif. 5/26/56 

120-¥4. HH. 138 Freene, Callt. —-s THE OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR: PENN RELAYS * KANSAS 
220-Y¥d. LH 22.3. Salt Lake City s/2ia7 RELAYS e MODESTO RELAYS e L. A. COLISEUM RELAYS e TEXAS 
pend > he — RELAYS e COMPTON INVITATIONAL e DRAKE RELAYS e FRESNO 
880-Yd. Run 1468 L. A. Relays | 5/24/57 RELAYS e I.C. 4-A INDOOR AND OUTDOOR e OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
2-0 Relay vaa.7 t A. Regs “ve TRIALS e THIRD PAN-AMERICAN GAMES e  U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. .. . and 
aiauie~ - ta. aaa ‘ons, most of the other great Meets in the U.S. 

440- Relay 39.9 WwW. C. Relays 5/11/57 

100 Meter Dash 10.3 U.S.A.-U.8.8.R. 7/19/59 Wholesale School Price Each Complete F.O.B. Inglewood, 


a” a: eke ee =e Calif. plus tax if any, $20.00. Replaceable parts when needed. 
Rubber Foot Racings @ $1.00 and “T” Nails 75¢ each. 


And Seven Olympic Records set at = 1 0K FOR R. W. ARNETT U.S. PAT. No. 2323510 CAST in the top 
Melbourne, Australia of every ARNETT BLOCK” SOLD DIRECT TO SCHOOLS—Write to: 


P. O. Box No. 527 


“TRULY THE CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS” Richard W. Arnett inciewoos, catitornic 


WHY BE SATISFIED WITH “ALMOST THE BEST”? 
SPECIFY THE 100% NYLON D.N. BAR 


New improved formula gives you double value with no increase in 
price, in this proven sturdy unbreakable D.N. BAR. The finest shaped 
bar on the market today. The upper bar raises gradually at the center 
where protection is needed most, yet nothing has been sacrificed at 
the expense of visibility. 


You just can’t approach this bar at our price. Check with your dealer 
and compare now, or write direct for full information. 


LOCKING TEETH ———~<— 
a en 
3373 DCLEAT 
FASTEST-LIGHTEST YET DEVELOPED 


FULL LENGTH LIGHTWEIGHT 
ALUMINUM INSERT — LIGHTEST 
FULL THREADED CLEAT AVAILABLE 


@ LOCKED-IN TIP—WON’‘T BURR OR CHIP 
@ WEIGHS ONLY 3.6 GRAMS 

” “” IDEAL TAPERED SHANK-—> 
@ MINIMUM DIAMETER—SHANK “’DIGS-IN (Thin Design Really Digs In) 


@ NO OTHER CLEAT OFFERS ALL THE FEATURES 
OF THIS “SPRING KING” 


a 


HARDENED STEEL TIP 


OHIO ATH LETIC SPECIALTY co., 113 BUCKEYE AVE., ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Ground pepper game for pitchers—an excellent drill to develop looseness and agility. 


Coaching High School Baseball 


T HOUSATONIC we start the 
A baseball season in June, about 
a week after the close of the previ- 
ous season! A meeting is held of all 
the players who'll return in the 
fall, and we make certain that each 
will play some summer baseball. 

Since ours is a baseball-conscious 
area, this poses no problem. A boy 
may play in the Babe Ruth League 
a strong circuit composed of 
experienced players. Each kid is 
during the summer and 
made of his progress and 
shortcomings 

During the fall, any player not 
participating in football may come 
out for our informal baseball pro- 
gram. The emphasis here is on de- 
fensive fundamentals and team de- 
fense 

Special 


or in 


checked 
note 1s 


also given to 
pitchers. In the warm fall weather, 
after a summer of throwing, there’s 
much less danger of sore arms; and 
we can work on proper delivery 
and mastery of pitches while throw- 
Over the past few years, 

fortunate enough to 
program on into No- 


work is 


ing hard 
been 
this 


we've 
carry 
vember 
In the late winter months, any 
boy who isn’t playing basketball is 
given the opportunity to continue 
conditioning through weight-lifting 
and a fundamentals program. We 


By EDWARD M. KIRBY, Housatonic Valley Reg. H. S., Falls Village, Conn. 
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want everyone to report to regular 
practice in good condition. 

Late in February, the returning 
players report to the gym for our 
indoor program. Since our gym floor 
space is small, 67’ x 40’, our prac- 
tices must be carefully planned. 
The first few sessions consist mainly 
of orientation and batting funda- 
mentals. Group batting drills are 
used in which we instruct the boys 
as follows regarding the bat, stance, 
and swing: 

1. Choose a bat that feels good. 
Be sure it isn’t too heavy. 

2. Use a firm grip. 

3. Assume a comfortable stance. 
We prefer the modified open stance 
for better batting control. 

4. Be sure your stance in the 
batter’s box allows you to reach 
any pitch in your strike zone. 

5. Make certain your eyes, shoul- 
ders, and hips are level, and your 
wrists are cocked. 

6. Take a short, well-controlled 
stride. As you step with your front 
foot, turn it toward the pitcher. 
This will open the front hip and 
help get your body into the swing. 
Keep your lower arm fairly straight. 

7. Slightly flex your knees and 
keep your weight on the balls of 
your feet. 

Players work in pairs, learning 
to analyze the swing of their partner 


under coaching supervision. They 
next hit off a batting tee. After the 
swing is improved, regular batting 
practice is held in the gym, using 
an automatic pitching machine. 
Sponge rubber balls are fed by the 
machine so that the players may 
take their regular cuts. Special at- 
tention is given to the following 
points—the foci of schoolboy bat- 
ting faults: 

1. Learn your strike zone, and 
keep your hands at the top of this 
zone in your stance. This helps you 
avoid going after pitches above the 
strike zone. 

2. Keep your eye on the ball; 
learn to “lock’’ your head toward 
the strike zone while swinging. 

3. Get your body into your swing 
to assure full power. The hips must 
pivot as the stride is taken to bring 
the body and arms around in full 
swing. 

Practice is split into groups as 
players are added. Defensive funda- 
mentals are first taught indoors. All 
boys must learn the basic infielder’s 
stance, with emphasis on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Keep your weight on the balls 
of your feet, and point your toes 
toward the batter. 

2. Bend you knees and your back 
to bring your rump down close to 
the ground. 

3. Carry your glove low and out 
in front of the body. 

Once the defensive stance is mas- 
tered, we move the defense out- 
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side. Since the ground is usually 
covered with snow, we use a black- 
top parking lot that has been cleared 
of snow. Here, using all-weather 
rubber baseballs, the beginnings of 
our outfield and infield units are 
developed. 

While these practices are ex- 


tremely valuable, the work of para- | 
mount importance is the develop- | 


ment of pitchers. Pitching is the 
backbone of any team, from Little 


League to the majors, and we choose | 
our pitchers carefully. Naturally, | 
we like big boys who can throw | 


hard. But merely throwing hard 
isn’t enough. We must develop hard 


workers with good pitching actions | 


and strong competitive spirit. 


The pitchers start early and throw | 
often, so that they’ll be ready to | 
pitch regularly once we get out- | 


doors. Special instruction is given in 
conditioning and care of the arm, 


holding the ball, control, and throw- | 
ing the fast ball, curve, and change | 


of pace. Our pitchers must learn to 


throw the curve so it breaks down, | 
thereby increasing the chances of 


the ball being hit on the ground. 


We consider the development of | 
pitchers as the number one part of | 
our baseball instruction, though the | 


catchers are also made an integral 
part of this instruction. 


As our indoor program progresses. | 


the pitchers begin throwing “live” 
bunting practice to the batters. This 
(1) enables the pitchers to throw to 


hitters, (2) gives the batter a chance | 
to get his eye on the curve ball, and | 
(3) helps develop our bunting at- | 


tack—a most important part of our 
game. 

We also 
things: 
recovery drills. quick-hands drills, 
and reaction drills. All these have 
the emphasis on speed. 


cover. among other 


After the squad has been chosen, | 


our baseball handbook is distrib- 
uted for study. This manual, com- 
piled by the coach and revised 
every year, presents the basic ideas 
and ideals of our baseball program. 


About two hours a week, in the ear- | 
ly season, are spent on chalk-talks, | 


going over the details in the hand- 
book. 

Generally, the manual is set up 
as follows: 


1. An introduction aimed basical- | 


ly at building a winning attitude. 
This consists of a letter from the 
captain, synopsis of former Housa- 
tonic players in professional base- 
ball, and a discussion of prospects 
for the coming season. Players are 


reminded of the privileges they en- | 


joy in participating in the great 
game of baseball, and what’s ex- 
pected of them when they don the 
Housatonic uniform, 


leading off base, stealing, | 


FIELD HOCKEY GOAL. All welded 
construction makes this goal ex- 
tremely rigid. Tubular frame _ is 
heavily galvanized. Goal can be 
ground set or mounted on wheels. 


Pat. No. 2,827,295 


PORTA-WELD® JR. BASEBALL BACK- 
STOP, extra heavy galvanized con- 


struction, built to last for years. Rolls 
on roller bearing rubber-tired wheels. 


AUSTIN 


Front opening 10’ wide, 9’ high. 


FIELD & GYM EQUIPMENT 


Carries a complete line of Linen Thread cord 
and high quality steel nets for ai! sports 


AUSTIN ALSO MANUFACTURES... 


@ Spear Point Backstops for Permanent Installation 
Portable Mat Racks With Adjustable Hangers 


Outside Volley Ball Posts 


Tennis Net Posts for Cord and Steel Nets 
Single and Offset Basketball Posts 
Custom-Built, Multi-Purpose Locker Room Benches 


Combination Soccer Goals 
as well as other related items 
unsurpassed for 


QUALITY, DURABILITY and ECONOMY 


ALUMINUM GYM 
VOLLEYBALL STAND. 


Regulation height for 
volleyball, badminton 
and tennis. All-alumi- 
num with cast base 
fitted into two non-re- 
movable screw hooks, 
assuring non-slip rigid 
standards. 


& 
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PORTA-WELD UNIFORM RACK. 


All- welded construction. Main 
frame is of 158 galvanized pipe, 
upper and lower bars 3”. Rack 
stands 6’ high by 6’ in length. 
Distance between upper and lower 
bars is 4’. Unit rolls on heavy rub- 
ber composition casters. 


Write for catalog of complete line of Austin Field and Gym Equipment 
or check master coupon on page 63. 


R. E. AUSTIN & SON 701 Bedford Ave., Bellmore, N. Y. 


Affiliate of Austin Fence Co., Inc. 


See our exhibits at Amer. Assoc. of Sch. Adm. Feb. 13-17, Atlantic City, N. J. 
N. Y. S. Rec. Soc. conv. April 24-27, West Point, N. Y. 


-OQGEAN Champion 


NYLON RACING TRUNKS 


Top schools, colleges, clubs and the United 
States Olympic Committee specify Ocean 
Champion. Not whim, but a proven record 
of superiority makes their choice of Ocean 
Champion almost mandatory. 


Stronger tighter weave nylon in Ocean 
Champion weighs less than two ounces... 
dries in minutes! Double row stitching 
throughout prevents curling, insures long 
life. 


SPECIFY OCEAN CHAMPION—Number 65. Available in Black, 
Navy, Royal, Scarlet, Dartmouth Green and Orange. Sizes 
18-40. Price $36.00 per dozen. 


OGERAAI Ocean-Flex 
ALUMINUM DIVING BOARDS 


The world’s finest . . . and they cost 
20% to 30% LESS than comparable 
boards. Look at the features, check 
the price... and you'll choose 
OCEAN Ocean-Flex! 


3 YEAR WARRANTY—We'll replace if 

fews in workmenship - material is die PERFECT SPRING—No matter the weight 

covered within a 3 year period. . : 
of diver, you get controlled perfect spring. 


FEATHERWEIGHT—Extruded Aluminum, 
combined with Stainless Steel gives light- 
est, strongest board possible. 


NO TWISTING TIP—Twisting action is 
eliminated by closed section construction. 
No tip-torque. 

ADVANCED ENGINEERING—More flex- 

ing action between fulcrum and anchor STURDY ANCHORING-—Stainless Steel 
point—because of advanced non-tapering anchor bolts hold permanently. Anchor 
design. Holes Pre-Drilled 14’ On Center. 


OCEAN POOL DIVING BOARDS ARE AVAILABLE FROM $55 TO $205 
SEND FOR CATALOG C 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


155 West 23 Street 


etc, 


mildew. Stops dry rot. Write for free sample 
i terh \ P . 
and prices on your letterhead f Designed And Built 


Lealhar. ; For Specific Needs 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND : 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO., LIVONIA, N. Y. 


SNOW-PROOF 


Softens, Preserves, Waterproofs 
oe aie te aurea tame a ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 
trappers’ boots—now used for reconditioning 
leather goods of all kinds. Ideal for use by 


athletic departments on all leather goods— 
football, baseball, track shoes, gloves, footballs, For All Events 


Odorless, colorless, not sticky. Prevents | Standard Models Or 


Peend ae For literature and prices write 
£ a 


M. D. BROWN CO. 


Dept. 35 2215 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 


2. Major team and individual rec- 
ords. 

3. Instructions on the use of the 
automatic pitching machine, 

4. Offense covering instructions 
on batting, bunting, sacrifice plays, 
base-running, sliding, base coach- 
ing, bench conduct, and philosophy 
of team offense. 

5. Defense covering instruction 
on fundamentals, stance, throwing, 
and catching the ball. Details are 
given on the playing of each posi- 
tion. Also covered on defense are: 
pick-off plays, relays, fielding bunts, 
defensing the double steal, warm- 
ing up between innings, playing the 
sun, and philosophy of team defense. 

6. Outline sheets filled in by each 
player, under coach’s instruction, 
covering all relay and bunt situa- 
tions. 

This handbook is a functional part 


| of our program, and the players 


like it. Periodic checks are made to 
make sure all players know their 


| job. 


When weather permits, we move 
to our regular diamond. We con- 
tinue working on fundamentals, but 
the emphasis now shifts to team of- 
fense and defense. The pitching ma- 
chine is used on one end of the field 


| for special work. 


After instruction on sliding, we 


| hold offensive situation practice in 
| which the team practices the sacri- 


fice, squeeze, push and drag bunt, 
run and bunt, and slash hit from 
the sacrifice in the bunt situation. 
This gives the pitchers work, as 
well as defense for the “B” squad. 

Considerable time is spent on situ- 
ation defense. Here the complete 
defense is set up, including the 
pitcher and base runners from the 
“B” squad. The coach, using a fungo 
bat, sets up all the situations likely 
to be encountered in a game. 

We also use this early season time 
to develop the philosophy set up in 
the handbook. A few of the major 
points on offense and defense fol- 
low: 


Philosophy of Offense: 


1. Concentration on meeting the 
ball when at bat. Build up a low 
strikeout rate. Force the defense to 
handle the ball. (Over the past few 
seasons, we’ve averaged only 3.8 
strikeouts per game.) 

2. Aggressive, alert base-running. 
Take the chance when the percent- 
age is in our favor. 

3. Play for the lead run early in 
the game. 

4. A strong bunting attack is nec- 
essary to supplement our hitting. 

5. Hustle hard to keep pressure 
on our opponent. Make them throw 


| the ball and force them to make 


mistakes. 


Philosophy of Defense: 


1. Always play for a shut-out. 
The opponent cannot beat us with- | 


out runs. 


2. We like the outfield to play | 
shallow and be able to go back | 


quickly on long hits. This will cut 
off “‘bloop”’ hits. 

3. We want the middle of the in- 
field to play deep, with the corner 


men fairly shallow and close to the | 


line. 

4. Don’t allow anyone to bunt 
on us. 

5. Cut off the front runner wher- 
ever possible. 

6. No unnecessary throws. All 
throws must have a purpose. Never 
throw unless there’s a put-out or 
set-up possibility. 

7. Hard work by pitchers who 
can keep the ball low and field their 
postion. 

8. If our defense is solid, we'll 
win. Our opponents’ mistakes will 
mean the difference. 

This philosophy, while not entire- 
ly sound for professional teams, is 
extremely well geared for high 
school baseball. The boys take pride 
in their team abilities in offense 
and defense. 
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INCE 1947, Housatonic Valley 

High in Falls Village, Conn., 
has won 154 games and lost 29 
for an .842 percentage. Over the 
past four years, they've gone to 
the state finals three times and the 
semi-finals once. What's more, 
they've captured six of their last 
seven league championships and 
have had three of their pitchers 
signed to professional bonus con- = 
tracts. Coach Edward M. Kirby, = 
after three years as assistant, be- = 
came head coach in 1955. 
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One of our most helpful analyses | 
in helping players carry out their | 


assignments efficiently is our chart- 
ing system. We, of course, keep 


batting averages and the other usual | 
materials, but we also use the fol- | 


lowing charts: 
Pitcher’s Pre-Game Chart: 
This chart 


for each opposing player is his 


stance, hitting characteristics, and | 


how we’ll pitch to him. 


The information is hung in the | 


dugout on a clipboard and used 
during the game. This chart is also 
used when scouting an opponent, 
along with our regular scouting 
sheet. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The first new development i. 


sideline protection in years!! 


ALL NEW HODGMAN 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


MADE WITH HORCOHYDE: The revolutionary material that 


gives extra protection, lasts 
warm and dry. 


longer, keeps players really 


THIS 1S THE HORCOHYDE STORY: Horcohyde is an exclusive Hodgman 
development, the result of many months research to find a new, different 
material to meet the rugged requirements of athletic clothing. Specifically, 
Horcohyde is a special blend of synthetics which combine to produce a 
leather-like material that's strong and rugged with an unusual resistance 
to abrasion. It is unaffected by gas, oil, grease or sun, makes colors bright, 
fast and permanent. Horcohyde remains flexible with “good feel” even in 


coldest weather. When dirty or mud 


covered, Horcohyde surfaces can be 


easily cleaned by sponging with soap and water. 


No. 169 
HORCOHYDE 
SIDELINE 
PARKA 


Finest protection 
on the market — 
\ warm, waterproof, 
windproof, rugged 
— first choice of, 
leading pro, colle- 
giate and high 
school teams. New, 
extra large hood 
fits over Riddell 


helmet. In 9 colors. 


No. 160 
HORCOHYDE 
LITTLE LEAGUER 
CAPE 
Made for young- 
sters but has all 
the features of our 
Deluxe Hooded 
Cape. Designed for 
quick removal. In 

5 colors. 


Send for 


a) complete 
catalog 
information. 


is filled out by the | 
starting pitcher and catcher of the | 
day, while watching the opposing | 
team take batting practice. Listed | 


No. 149 SIDELINE 
PARKA with water- 
proof, blanket-lined 
fabric surface. 9 colors. 


\ 
No. 144 NYLON 
WARM-UP JACKET. 
Gets player warm with- 
out excessive perspira- 


tom ‘2 
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No. 170 
HORCOHYDE 
DELUXE 
HOODED CAPE 


The finest in warm, 
waterproof, wind- 
proof protection. 
Designed for quick 
removal permitting 
players to get in 
game quickly. New, 
extra large hood 
fits over Riddell 
helmet. In 9 colors. 


No. 179 
HORCOHYDE 
BAND PARKA 


Really warm, water- 
proof and wind- 
proof. Special parka 
hood has zipper clo- 
sure which permits 
hood to fold back 
(as illustrated) to 
give cape-like effect 
in contrasting color. 
Cape available in 4 
colors, hood in 4 
contrasting colors. 


No. 150 WOODED, 
CAPE with waterproof, 
blanket-lined fabric sur- 
face. 9 colors. 


No. 142 NYL 
WRESTLER PULL- 
OVER. Controls per- 
spiration for weight 
conditioning. 
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Weight Training 
for the Weight Events 


tors alike have observed that 
the stronger athlete usually per- 
forms better in the weight events. 
If this be the case, why not devel- 
op strength to its maximum poten- 
tial? 

This is exactly what we attempt 
to do at Kimball Union Academy. 
The writer contends that the dis- 
tance a missile can be projected is 
directly proportional to the strength 
of a specific individual. 

Quite often the terms weight 
training and weight lifting are con- 
fused, and more often they’re used 
interchangeably. 

Weight training refers to a series 
of exercises performed with weights 
in the form of barbells or dumb- 
bells 

Weight lifting, on the other hand, 
deals with competition held under 
prescribed rules to determine who 
can lift the most weight in a pre- 
scribed lift. 

The writer advocates a weight 
training program which emphasizes 
total body development. The 
weight events are concerned with 
the upper body for the most part, 
but it would be ridiculous to de- 
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superior aspect of the 
plane and neglect its 


velop the 
transverse 
foundation. 

Vigorous weight training should 
be initiated at least six weeks be- 
fore the season begins. This will 
permit an actual increase in 
strength to take place. Strength 
gains can be measured by compar- 


By BILL MORGAN 


Asst. Coach, Kimball Union Academy 
Meriden, New Hampshire 


ing the initial weight lifted for a 
specific exercise to the final weight 
lifted or, more scientifically, with a 
cable tensiometer or some form of 
dynamometer. 

The first few days of pre-season 
weight training should entail eval- 
uation of each individual’s strength. 
When the strength index of each 
athlete has been determined, the 
athletes should be divided into 
groups of three on the basis of simi- 
lar strength indices. 

The writer has found that a group 
of three is optimum. First of all, 
a certain amount of intragroup com- 
petition is developed. Secondly, two 
of the athletes can serve as spotters 
on such exercises as squats, toe 
raises, and bench presses. Thirdly, a 
rest period is afforded following the 
execution of each exercise which 
permits the inactive athletes to re- 
cuperate and observe the _ per- 
former. 

The writer recommends the fol- 
lowing exercises for pre-season 
training: (1) standing two-hand 
press; (2) biceps curl; (3) bent 
rowing; (4) lateral lifts; (5) up- 
right rowing; (6) sit-ups; (7) bench 
press; (8) reverse curls; (9) toe 
raises; and (10) squats. 

A program utilizing these exer- 
cises will result in total body de- 
velopment. Squats, toe raises, and 
sit-ups should have 15 repetitions 
as an aim. When 15 repetitions can 
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be executed with a given weight, 
five pounds should be added. The 
athlete should work toward five rep- 
etitions with the remaining exer- 
cises and add five pounds when 
needed. 

This should be a six-day-a-week 
program and is of special value to 
schools which cannot get outside 
until late in the spring. 

Research has indicated that two 
types of programs produce the best 
results. One is to work out every 
other day; or every day with light 
workouts on the off days. We use a 
six-day-a-week program’ which 
works as follows: Monday—two 
sets; Tuesday—one set; Wednesday 
—two sets; Thursday—one set; Fri- 


day—two sets; Saturday—one set; | 


and Sunday—rest. 


REGULAR SEASON TRAINING 


In order for muscle strength to 
be retained, it must be overloaded 
with progressive resistive exercises. 
Consequently, the strength devel- 
oped during pre-season training 
won’t be retained simply by putting 
the shot or throwing the discus. 
Since practice of a specific event 
cannot be sacrificed for weight 
training, the pre-season program 
must be modified. 

We use two systems at Kimball 


Union Academy. If a boy lacks the | 
needed skill in projecting the vari- | 


ous missiles, we take him off weight 
training for the duration of the sea- 
son. If a boy possesses adequate 
skill, we put him on a modified 
weight training program. 


First of all, during the regular | 


season the number of exercises, 
exercise days, and sets should be 
cut down. Once the opening meet 
is only three weeks off, we use 


weight training on Monday, Wednes- | 


day, and Friday, and only perform 
one set each day. The number of 
exercises is limited to four per day 
and varies according to the athletes’ 
special events. 

If, for example, there are six 
weight men on the program, they 
can be broken up into Groups A and 
B with three in each. On Monday, 
Group A begins practice by weight 
training and Group B with the 
weight events. On Tuesday, the op- 
posite occurs and this alternation 
continues throughout the week. 

We’ve found that weight training 
periods will average about one hour 
at *the beginning of the training 
period. However, as the opening 
meet approaches the athletes have 
usually mastered the various exer- 
cises and techniques. As a result of 
the ‘modified program being in ac- 
tion, we spend about 20 minutes 
per day on weight training. 


Time to Choose 


Like the toss of the coin at the 
start of the game, the choice you 
make in uniforms for the season 
ahead is most important. You 
want to make certain that the 
smartly-styled, game-tailored 
uniforms will fit perfectly for your 
entire game schedule. 

That’s why more and more 
coaches have discovered the wise 
choice in uniforms is King-O’Shea. 
The King-O’Shea tailoring secret 
is to create nothing less than the 
finest in football uniforms for pro- 
tection, appearance, fit and com- 
fort. Long experience and the 
highest quality materials and 
workmanship are featured in 
every uniform. 

ORDER EARLY always... 
and to make sure you’ll have the 
smartest-looking team on the 
field, choose King-O’Shea. 


King OShen 


CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
. RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 


Championship 


Swimming and Diving 
Coaching Methods 


The state championship coaches answer a 


variety of questions dealing with rules, 


training, diving, facilities, organization 


VERY swimming coach can ben- 
EF efit enormously from studying 

the methods used by cham- 
pionship coaches. In the past we’ve 
learned about these methods through 
hurried conversations with boys 
attending summer AAU swimming 
meets and by asking alumni attend- 
ing colleges in other areas to visit 
outstanding high schools. 

In this way we’ve managed to dis- 
cover a little about several outstand- 
ing teams, but not nearly enough to 
give us a real understanding of any 
specific program. In order to obtain 
more complete information we com- 
piled a questionnaire containing 195 
questions in seven categories—coach, 
rules, meets, natatorium, 
diving, and training programs. 

The questionnaires were sent to 
the coaches of all the 1958 state 
championship schools (33), to the 
coaches of those schools that had at 
least two All-American ratings in 
1958, and to several other coaches 
who’ve had outstanding teams in 
previous years. Returns were re- 
ceived from 20 state championship 
teams and 17 other schools with All- 
American ratings. 

Thanks to the generosity of those 
coaches, we’ve learned of the meth- 
ods and different approaches used to 
build great teams. Many wrote out 
each answer in detail but, because 
of the lack of space, we’ve shortened 
the answers into brief summaries. 


COACH 


Age range—25 to 59; median, 36. 

Years coaching swimming—2 to 34; 
median, 9 

How many other sports do you 
coach? No other sport, 11; one other 


school, 


sport, 21; two others, 7; three others, 1. 

What are you paid to coach swim- 
ming? $100 to $650; median, $400. 9 
receive no pay and 9 others didn’t 
answer. 

What are your assistants paid? 14 
schools have from 1 to 4 assistants; 
pay range, $240 to $300. 


SCHOOL 


Is your athletic program self-sup- 
porting? Yes 18, No 22. 

If not, how is it financed? Board of 
education, 13; student body, 7. 

Are you on a budget in swimming? 
Yes 23, No 16. 

If so, what is your season budget? 
$225 to $3000; median, $500. 

How many state championships has 
your school won in swimming? 0 to 
15; median, 1. 

Number of state championships in 
all sports? 0 to 40; median, 3. 

How many All-American swimmers 
have been produced by your school? 
0 to 100; median, 2. 


GENERAL 


How many years has swimming been 
held in your school? 1 to 60; median, 
zi. 

How many boys are on your squad? 
12 to 132; median, 40. 

Number of swimmers? 10 to 120; 
median, 35. 

Number of divers? 0 to 12; median, 
5. 

Do they try out for the team? Yes, 
29, No 11. 

Approximately how many try out 
for the team per year? 20 to 400; 
median, 70. 

What tests do you use? Time trials, 
18 (time all strokes—2, choice of two 
strokes—1) ; self-elimination, 4; form, 
6; willingness to work, 3; endurance, 
3; general ability tests, 2; attitude, 3; 
scholarship, 2; training habits, 2; kick- 
ing ability, 2; attendance, 1; keep all 


By BOB TIMMONS, Coach, Wichita (Kan.) High School East 


sophomores and juniors—seniors must 
go under 1:06 (100 fs) or comparable 
time in other strokes, 1; keep a ratio 
of 19 sophomores, 8 juniors, 6 seniors, 
4 

Do you use a special form for record- 
ing workouts? Yes 10, No 30. Meets? 
Yes 33, No 7. 

Do you cut squad? Yes 19, No 21. 

If so, when? After tryouts, 3; after 
1 week, 1; after 2 weeks, 8; after 3 
weeks, 1; after 4 weeks, 2; after 6 
weeks, 2; before first meet, 1; halfway 
through season, 1; last 5 weeks of 
season, 1; week prior to league meet, 
1; week prior to state meet, 1. 

What’s your ratio of freshmen, soph- 
omores, juniors, seniors? Freshmen 0 
to 45; median, 10. Sophomores, 0 to 35; 
median, 11. Juniors, 3 to 30; median, 
10. Seniors, 1 to 25; median, 8. 

Are your boys given some sort of a 
brochure of season summaries? Yes 6, 
No 34. 

How many coaches handle swim- 
ming and diving? One, 28; two, 8; 
three, 1; four, 3; five, 1. 

Do you share your pool with girls, 
phys ed? Yes 23; No 17. 

If so, what is your arrangement dur- 
ing the competitive season? 

Boys have pool to themselves during 
competitive season, 28. 

Girls have pool for a part of one 
night, 8. 

Girls have pool for one hour twice 
a week, 3. 

Both boys and girls train at same 
time, 1. 

Girls have pool 4 of 5 nights for 
one hour, 1. 

Does your school have interscho- 
lastic competitive swimming for girls! 
Yes 7, No 23. 

Is there much school interest in 
competitive swimming? Yes 36, No 4. 

Are you a member of a league in 
swimming? Yes 30, No 10. 

If so, how many times do you meet 
each opponent in league competition? 
Once, 20; twice, 10. 

Do you have a league meet? Yes 30, 
No 10. 


RULES 


Do you believe the no-touch rule in 
the freestyle is a good rule? Yes 27, 
No 13. 

Would you favor a four-stroke in- 
dividual medley instead of the present 
three-stroke race? Yes 22, No 18. 

Would you favor making the 400 
freestyle a required event for dual 
competition? Yes 19, No 21. 

List any rules changes you believe 
would be beneficial to interscholastic 
competition: 

Follow uniform rules in FINA, AAU, 
NCAA, and interscholastic on such 
items as starts, touch, and stroke. 

Adopt intercollegiate order of 
events. 

Add 1500 meters to championship 
events. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


“It’s my responsibility to keep our players in 
competing condition and SALCOLAN helps me 
do just that,” says professional trainer Bobby Brown. “This 
non-toxic medication gives my men complete protection 


for abrasions, lacerations, blisters, burns.” 
You, too, will find that nothing relieves pain like 


SALCOLAN. No other product promotes healing as fast, 


F is 4 or protects so completely from infection. Write today for 
IN THE GA M F illustrative brochure. Address your card to: 
RICH AND COMPANY, INC. 


Reports Bobby Brown, P.O. BOX 18536 * HOUSTON 23, TEXAS 


Athletic Trainer for ek ok a ash oe J a 
Houston Public Schools. thy I a products are guaran’ to your satisfaction or 


*Salcolan was one of the medications used to treat injured athletes in the 1959 Pan 
American Games in Chicago, Ill. 


‘QUALITY — 
ECONOMY. 


When it came to selecting America’s 
time-tested, top flight, approved equip- 
ment for the biggest International 
event of the season, the U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. 
Meet, the unanimous choice was the 
modern Aluminum Athletic Equipment 
Co. products. 


Ten exciting new firsts in Track equip- 
Aluminum Spill Proof Rocker Hurdle. U.S. Patent. ment. 


@ Specify The Best .. . It Costs Less. 


X ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT COcsrnewooo revs 


Eliminate individual medley. Use 
Olympic events only. 

400 yard relays instead of 200 yard. 

Drop underwater clause on breast- 
stroke. 

Require dolphin kick in butterfly. 

Adopt intercollegiate rule on dis- 
qualified swimmer having to complete 
event after three false starts. 

Permit swimmers to participate in 
two open events and one relay. 

If referee doesn’t fire gun on jump, 
he should have a definite command to 
release swimmers left on the blocks. 

Require five judges in every diving 
competition (duals included). In Kan- 
sas duals, guest team furnishes 3 boys 
to judge and host team furnishes 2. 
Boys on teams see more diving than 
most outsiders and therefore are more 
qualified than most adults. Three 
judges from guest school assure visit- 
ing divers of a fair break. 

Leave the rules alone. 


MEETS 

Is there a limit on the number of 
meets you’re allowed? Yes 14, No 26. 

If so, how many? 7 to 17 meets; 
median, 12. 

How many 
have during the 
median, 13. 

“B” team meets? 11 schools 
none. Range | to 18; median, 7. 

Sophomore meets? 27 schools have 
none. Range 5 to 18; median, 7. 

On what days do you try to hold 
meets? Monday, 4; Tuesday, 5; 
Wednesday, 10; Thursday, 6; Friday, 
19; Saturday, 15. 

Do you charge admissions for meets? 
Yes 19, No 21. 

If so, what are the charges? Students 

25¢, 5; 30¢, 1; 35¢, 3; 50¢, 8; 75¢, 2; 
Adults—25¢, 3; 50¢, 9; 60¢, 1; $1, 1. 

How many of your meets are duals? 
3 to 21; median, 11. Triangular? 22 
schools have none; range 1 to 7; medi- 
an, 2. Quadrangular? 37 schools have 
none; range 1 to 3; median, 2. Invita- 
tional? 18 schools participate in none; 
range | to 3; median, 2. 

Do you have any relay meets? Yes 
21, No 19. 

Do you swim the 400 in dual com- 
petition? Yes 16, No 23. 

What’s the average attendance at 
your meets? 20 to 2000; median, 150. 

What do you require in the way of 
warm-up prior to meet competition? 
Individual approach, 13; turns, 12; 
calisthenics (stretching), 3; starts, 6; 
sprints, 6 (75 yds. to 150 yds. total); 
kicking, 1. 

Warm-up (distance )- 
mile; median, 400 yards. 

Warm-up (time)—5 min. to 30 min.; 
median, 15 min. 

Do you have tryouts for each meet? 
Yes 17, No 23. 

Approximately how many high 
school swimming teams in your state? 
7 to 300; median, 39. 


STATE MEET 

Do you have a state meet? Yes 27 
states. 

Do you have a regional or district 
meet to qualify for the state meet? 
Yes 15, No 25. 

Date of state meet? November 22 to 


varsity meets do you 
season? 6 to 18; 


have 


50 yards to 1 


48 


May 1; median, March 1. 

How many schools compete in the 
meet? 7 to 70; median, 19. 

Is it a two-day meet? Yes 23, No 12. 

When do you hold the 400 freestyle? 
First event, 13; Friday evening, 8; 
after last preliminary, 1. 

Do you have any restrictive rules 
for boys who swim the 400? Yes 4, No 
26, not held 5. 

If so, what are they? Time qualifi- 
cations—5: 00, 2 states; 5:10, 1 state. 

When do you hold diving prelim- 
inaries? Friday evening, 8 states; 
between preliminaries and finals, 7; 
Friday afternoon, 4; Saturday morn- 
ing, 4; first day, 2; two days before 
finals, 2; first day, first event (finals 
only), 1. 

Do you follow rules book as to 
order of events in preliminaries? Yes 
31, No 4. 

If not, what is the order? Diving last, 
2 states; medley relay first event, 1; 
100 freestyle and 100 breaststroke 
interchanged, 1. 

How many qualify for the finals in 
your state meet? 6 lanes, 32 schools; 
5 lanes, 2; 1 lane, 1. 

What method is used for seeding 
boys in heats and lanes? Rules book, 
17 states; submit best times on entry 
blanks, 16; draw lanes, 8; heat leaders 
as to ability, 4. 

Is this done by the coaches just 
prior to the meet? Yes 8, No 28. Or is 
it done by the meet director? Yes 26, 
No. 9. 


NATATORIUM 

Indoor pool, 30; outdoor pool, 8; no 
pool of own, 1; combination indoor- 
outdoor pool, 1. 

Size of pool? Width range—18’ to 
60’; median, 30’. Length range—60’ to 
3344 meters; median, 75’. 

Average width of space around 
pool? 3’ to 30’; median, 8’ (indoor). 

Number of low boards? One, 30; 
two, 8; three, 1; four, 1. 

High boards? None, 24; 
two, 1. 

Number of lanes? 4 to 10; median, 
6. 

Do you use lane ropes for dual 
meets? Yes 33, No 7. 

Seating capacity? 50 to 2000; medi- 
an, 400. 

Do you have a record board in the 
natatorium? Yes 23, No 15. Bulletin 
board? Yes 28, No 9. Meet scoreboard? 
Yes 24, No 14. 


DIVING 

Do you have a diving coach? Yes 8, 
No 31. 

How many divers do you have? 1 to 
12; median, 5. 

Do divers work out at same time as 
swimmers? Yes 34, No 6. 

How much time to divers work out 
per day? 30 min. to 3 hours: median, 
114 hours. 

Do you use loop films? Yes 27, No 13. 

Are divers required to swim as well 
as dive? Yes 11, No 29. 

Do you work trampoline? Yes 17, 
No 23. 

If so, during or prior to season? 
Prior, 12; during, 4; both, 6. 

What type of boards do you have? 
Buckboard, 13; aluminum (other than 


one, 15; 


buckboard), 13; 
wooden, 4. 

Do you use five judges in dual 
meets? Yes 4, No 36 (Refer to section 
on Rules Changes for Kansas plan.) 

What phases of diving do you work 
out on most? Approach, 15; funda- 
mentals, 11; execution, 9; take-off, 5; 
required dives, 5; entry, 3; height, 2; 
hurdle, 2; preparation of dives for 
state meet, 1; body control, 1; safety, 
1; confidence, 1; degree of difficulty, 1; 
foot entry, 1. 


fiber glass, 10; 


TRAINING 

Do boys start practice during school 
time (i.e. last hour of day)? Yes 13. 
No 27. 

How long is practice per day? 1 hour 
to 4 hours; median, 2 hours. 

How many days per week? 2 days 
to 6 days; median, 5. 

Do you have morning practice? Yes 
8, No 32. Sunday practice? Yes 5, 
No 35. 

How many weeks does season last? 
10 to 28; median, 15. 

Opening: September to March; me- 
dian, Nov. 6. 

Ending: November to June, median, 
March 1. 

How many weeks training do you 
have prior to your first meet? 2 to 10; 
median, 4. 

Do boys take calisthenics? Yes 32, 
No 8. Prior to season? Yes 29, No 11. 
During season? Yes 28, No 12. Prior 
to day’s practice? Yes 22, No 16. Dur- 
ing practice? Yes 9, No 31. After 
practice? Yes 4, No 36. 

Do you have a weight-training pro- 
gram? Yes 22, No 18. 

If so, when? Pre-season, 11; during, 
3: before practice, 3; post season, 3; 
summer, 2. 

What do you do? Special weight 
work; Light weights three times a 
week (not required); three times per 
week and alternate with water prac- 
tice: exercises described in Weight 
Training in Athletics by Karpovich; 
develop shoulder and chest; one hour 
per day—eleven set exercises, increase 
in sets, repetitions, and weight; build 
for specific power; repetitive series; 
specific exercises mentioned—presses, 
curls, deep knee bends, running, rope 
skipping, 20-pound sand bags, exer- 
cises similar to strokes, calisthenics. 

How many months per year do your 
swimmers train? 3 to 12; median, 6. 

Do you have a summer program? 
Yes 20, No 20. 

Do you have boys go out for other 
sports in off-season? Yes 36, No 3. 

Do you work boys on a group basis? 
Yes 37, No 3. Individual basis? Yes 33, 
No 7. Both? Yes 27, No 13. 

Do you post results of practice ef- 
forts? Yes 27, No 12. 

Is your training basically overdis- 
tance or underdistance? Overdistance, 
19: underdistance, 2; both, 18. 

Do you have every boy attempt to 
master each stroke? Yes 22, No. 17. Or 
do you have each boy specialize in one 
stroke and stay with that specialty in 
practice and in meets? Yes 26, No 14. 

Training techniques used: 

Overdistance: Yes 38, No 2. 

Underdistance: Yes 31, No 9. 

Pacing: Watch—Yes 36, No 4. Ma- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


chine—Yes 3, No 37. 

No breathing: Yes 20, No 20. 

Repeat interval: Specific time—Yes 
25, No 15. Specific interval—Yes 31, 
No 9. 

Regressives (400, 200, 100, 50, etc.): 
Yes 20, No 20. 

Progressives (50, 100, 200, 400, etc.): 
Yes 20, No 20. 

Regressive-progressive: Yes 12, No 
28. 

Progressive-regressive: Yes 18, No 
22. 

Relays: All strokes—Yes 34, No 6. 
Handicap—Yes 15, No 25. 

Kicking drill: Along walls—Yes 14, 
No 26. Kick boards—Yes 38, No 2. 

Pulling drills: 
No 8. Tie ankles—Yes 18, No 22. 

List any other techniques: 

Continuous circle swimming—back, 
pull, swim (all strokes). 

Breathing every third stroke. 

One lap sprints—full stroke or legs 
alone. 

Time turns and widths with empha- 
sis on turn speed. 

Constantly alter work out to create 
interest. 

Time everything—list best times in 
all distances. 

Bicycle tube pulleys and harness 
connected to wall (time interval). 

Pursuit relays, forced swim, tread 
water, pulling second swimmer who 
holds legs. 

Cross pool push off sprints—for con- 
ditioning and turns practice. 

Water games to break monotony: 
ping-pong polo, water polo, kick board 
relays, tug of war. 

One arm sprints. 

Stress push-off on time. 

Swim in tennis shoes. 

Bobbing drills. 

Individual medley relay sprints. 

Half to %4 speed on first half of 
specific distance, then all out rest of 
distance. 


Float logs—Yes 30, 


writes Arthur Burgess, Jr. 


Rifle Coach, North Quincy High School 
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arms, legs, breathing, and turns. 
What do you 


do during the last | 


week or two prior to the state meet? | 


Short sprints, 14; turns, 10; relay take- 
offs, 7; 
6; easy swimming, 6; training only 
those who will be entered in state, 
4; regular work-out, 3; psychological 
approach, 4; form on stroke, 2. 


Others mentioned once: progressive | 


sprints, distance one day and sprints 
next, overdistance, visit with each 
boy about his event in state, cut work- 
out to 2000 yards, extra hard work-out 
for just those boys qualified for state, 
specific training in events in which 
boys have qualified, push off, kicking 
drills, finishing, progressive-regressive 
relays, try to avoid fatigue last week, 
kick 400 yards—pull 400 yards—swim 
400 yards, breathing habits, rest, race 
exact distances and in order—repeat 
and taper off, select probable entries— 
give other boys a chance to challenge 
for places. 


starting, 6; shorten work-out, | 


Remington will help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club—including information on equip- 


What phases of swimming do you | 


work on most? Form, 18; conditioning, 


16, endurance, 7; pulling, 7; distance, | 


oo 


7: turns, 6; kicking, 4; master all 
strokes, 3; team spirit, 3; sprinting, 3; 
mental attitude, 2; pace, 2. 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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“If It’s Remington —It’s Right!’’ 


“Matchmaster” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Reming Arms C y, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


Remington Model 5131 
“*Matchmaster’’ bolt action 
target rifle. A high-quality 


Exceptionally 
accuracy. And Remington 22 
ammunition with ‘Klean- 
bore’’ non-corrosive priming 


| Rifle Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. | 
| Please send me, free, the Instructor's Manual on 
the operation of a rifle club. 
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HE first Vermonter ever to make 

Scholastic Coach’s All-Ameri- 
can H. S. Football Squad headlines 
our ninth annual collection of super 
stars. 

He’s Ollie Dunlap, 205-pound 
fullback from Bellows Free Acad- 
emy in St. Albans. In leading his 
team to a second straight state 
diadem, Ollie carried the ball over 
1,800 yards and scored 203 points 
in eight games. 

And lest chauvinistic Texans, 
Ohioans, Illini, Californians, and 
Pennsylvanians—whose representa- 
tives have dominated these selec- 
tions for years—sneer at the Green 
Mountain boy’s prowess, let it be 
said that this kid was unstoppable 
come rain, snow, sleet, or the Brit- 
ish The scoop is that Ollie is def- 
initely headed for Syracuse, due to 
the missionary work of one Jimmy 
Brown. 

Heaviest of the 1959 selections 
(according to program weights) 
was 235-pound Milton Cunningham 
of Greenwood, S.C., and lightest at 
155 was Don Caum., 

This year’s selections were slight- 
ly lighter than those of recent sea- 
sons. But 63 of them were over six 
feet tall and will surely fill out in 
time for Weeb Ewbank, Jim Lee 
Howell, et al to consider them for 
use in 1964. 

All in all, 78 stars from 39 states 
and the District of Columbia are 
represented on the 1959 Squad. 
Leading the state parade in selec- 
tions is Pennsylvania, with seven 
choices Next comes Texas with six 
picks. Then comes New York with 
five places, California with four, 
and Georgia, Illinois, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Ohio, and West 
Virginia with three apiece. 

Two high schools share individual 
honors with two selectees each. 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) placed half- 
back Travis Regan and tackle Ben- 
nie Shields, while Poly High of 
Long Beach, Calif., contributed 
halfback Willie Brown and tackle 
Mike Giers. 


* * 


* 


* * 


1959 All-American 
High School Football Squad 


Particularly outstanding, posi- 
tion-wise, are the quarterbacks. 
This year’s crop surpasses all those 
of previous years, and that includes 
such standouts as Earl Morrall, 
Bart Starr, Ronnie Knox, Raymond 
Brown, Jim Ninowski, Lee Gross- 
cup, Randy Duncan, George Izo, 
Charley Milstead, and Harvey 
White, all of whom went on to 
All-American college fame. 

So good were the signal-callers 
that only performers with sensa- 
tional records could be considered. 


OUTSTANDING QUARTERBACKS 


For example there was Jerry 
Rhome of Dallas Sunset (Tex.) 
with 95 completions in 170 tosses 
for 1,633 yards and 19 touchdowns. 
Rhome also kicked 27 of 29 conver- 
sions, passed for 14 of 16 two-point 
tries (they play college rules in 
Texas) and rushed for 377 yards. 

Tom Bilodeau of Boston Latin, 
third-ranked school in the nation 
scholastically, who’s a son of a for- 
mer Harvard great, tossed for 15 
tallies and ran three punts back for 
scores, 

Gary Wydman of Corning, N.Y., 
completed 30 of 49 passes in the 
frigid snow belt and ran for 1,115 
yards in 108 carries. 

Don Caum of Central Dauphin 
(Harrisburg) Pa. is a two-year all- 
stater. 

From the Far West comes Mel 
Renfro of Portland, Ore., who may 
break the national high hurdles 
record next spring. Renfro com- 
pleted 27 of 51 passes for 689 yards 
and rushed for 809 yards in 76 car- 
ries during a nine-game regular 
season. In three state playoff games, 
he passed for seven touchdowns, 

The South contributes Jack Mc- 
Cathern of Columbia, S.C., who, 
among other accomplishments, 
kicked two field goals while leading 
a South Carolina all-star squad to 
victory against a larger North Caro- 
lina team; and Perry Lee Dunn of 


¥ 


Natchez, Miss., the boy written up 
in Time recently as the target of a 
wild recruitment chase. Dunn 
weighs 206 and accounted for over 
2,000 yards total offense in Missis- 
sippi’s toughest competition. 

Jay Wilkinson, son of Bud Wil- 
kinson, also made the team after 
two years as an all-stater at Nor- 
man. A fine all-around athlete, he’s 
also one of Oklahoma’s brighter 
basketball stars. 

So good were the quarterbacks 
that Cliff Baskerville, a two-year 
all-stater in New Jersey, was moved 
to halfback because he threw only 
41 passes all season. He couldn’t be 
left off because he rushed for 916 
yards and led his team to a state 
title in 1958 and a near miss in 1959. 

Some of the outstanding feats 
performed by other backfield mem- 
bers include: 


Pat Shows of Ruston, La., who 
gained 1,750 yards rushing and com- 
pleted 34 of 61 passes; Willie Brown 
of Long Beach Poly, who netted 
1,707 yards; Rick Leeson of Scott 
Twp., Pa., who averaged 230 yards 
per game; Bob Secret of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., who scored 173 points 
in 10 games; Travis Reagan of 
Wichita Falls, who scored 29 touch- 
downs from his wingback position; 
Tom Glover of Henderson, Ky., who 
tallied 30 touchdowns and averaged 
over 10 yards per try. 


Why so many of our ends fail to 
compile outstanding pass receiving 
records is due to the fact they play 
on teams that stick to the ground. 
Jake Adams of Highland Springs, 
Va., grabbed 40 tosses for 407 yards, 
and Charles Logan of Chicago’s Lane 
Tech pulled in 39 for 413 yards and 
played safety on defense. Matt 
Snorton of Detroit Northwestern 
hauled in 31 tosses for 505 yards. 
Both Logan and Snorton stand 6-4. 

In passing it should be mentioned 
that two boys who were outstand- 
ing juniors in 1958 and were con- 
sidered sure bets to make this year’s 
team were hampered by injuries. 


* * 
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NATIONAL= 
FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
New Jersey 


March 28, 29, 30, 31, 1960 


Greatest Array of Talent Ever 
Offered at Any Clinic 


* MILT BRUHN, Wisconsin 


Pass Protection Methods 
Pass Defense Organization and Drills 
Running Game from Spread Offense 


* PHIL DICKENS, Indiana 


New Trends in Single Wing Offense 
Ball-Handling, Reverses, Short Side Attack 
Single Wing vs. Shifting Defenses 


*® PAUL DIETZEL, L. S. U. 


Earning Team Morale 
Wing T Blocking Fundamentals 
Defensive Patterns of Chinese Bandits 


* DON FUOSS, East Orange (N. J.) 
High School 


Organization of Successful H. S. Program 


* GOMER JONES, Oklahoma 
Drills for Line Play Skills 
Individual Reaction Drills to Improve 


Position Play 
Player demonstrations 


* JOE KUHARICH, Notre Dame 
The New Notre Dame Offense 
Successful Trends in Team Defenses 


* BEN MARTIN, Air Force Academy 


Flexible Variations in Air Force T 
Possession Footbal! with Emphasis on 
Passing Techniques 
Offensive-Defensive End Maneuvers 


* DARRELL ROYAL, Texas 


Producing a QB, Stressing Play Selection 
Capitalizing on Defensive Weaknesses 
Kicking Game in Its Entirety 


* BEN SCHWARTZWALDER, Syracuse 


Syracuse’s High Scoring Offense 
Practical Concepts of Sound Defense 
Drills for Creating Line Backers 


* JOHN BOYD, Atlantic City H. S. 


Panel Moderator 
*& HARRY STUHLDREHER 
Banquet Speaker 
* RIP ENGLE, Penn State 
Service Clubs’ Luncheon Speaker 
Movies « Free Banquet 
Fabulous Prizes 
ALL FOR ONLY $30 


(Rooms as low as $5, double) 
For Further Information — Write: 


DR. HARRY G. SCOTT—Director 
COATESVILLE, PA. 
“The Clinic That Is Often imitated, 
Never Duplicated” 
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| ARKANSAS—Jim Grizzle 


Both may be considered outstanding 
college material. 
Anthony Lorick of Los Angeles 


| Fremont was player of the year in 


his city as a junior. He’s broad- 
jumped 24-6 and was on our All- 
American track team. The other 
boy is Hix Green of San Antonio 
Jefferson, a great open-field runner. 
Both have been awarded honorable 


| mention even though they failed to 


make all-state. 

The outstanding parentage of Jay 
Wilkinson was mentioned before. 
This year, more than ever before, 
have sons of famous athletes come 
to our attention. Leeson, the Scott 
Twp. fullback, is the son of Al Le- 


zouski, who played guard on Pitt’s 
1937 national champions; and Tom 
Bilodeau’s father was an outstand- 
ing football, hockey and baseball 
player at Harvard. 

We’re sure the names of the fol- 
lowing will bring back memories to 
sports fans. Most of them made 
honorable mention, which means 
they narrowly missed the first 
squad: Cliff Melton jr., Claude Cal- 
laway jr., Bill Paschal jr., Frank 
Howard jr., Ted Petoskey jr., Art 
Guepe jr., Nick Etten jr., Forest 
Evashevski jr., Andy Pilney jr., Lou 
DeFilippo jr., Todd Baugh, and 
Vince Lombardi jr. All of these lads 
made all-state teams in 1959. 
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HONORABLE MENTION, 49 STATES 
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ALABAMA—Jimmy Dill (E) Murphy 
of Mobile; Reece Carr (E) Lee of 
Montgomery; Jerry Tucker (T) 
Gadsden; Ken Mitchell (G) Coffee 
of Florence; Jim Blair (C) Coffee; 
Jerry Beard (B) Tuscaloosa; Stan- 
ton Lindsay (B) Ramsay of Bir- 
mingham; Ben Wood (B) Lee of 
Montgomery. 


| ARIZONA—Andy Stoglin (E) Phoe- 


nix Union; Dave Areghini (T) Phoe- 
nix Central; Dennis Couse (T) Tuc- 
son; Eddie Bricker (B) Miami; Eli 
James (B) Phoenix Union; Jon 
Chesser (B) Mesa. 

(E) Fort 
Smith; Billy Waldrup (B) Blythe- 
ville; Mike Edwardes (B) Texar- 
kana; Jim Bob Weir (B) Fort Smith. 


| CALIFORNIA—Ends: Potas Newman, 


L. A. Fremont; Dave Johnson, Long 
Beach Wilson; Ken Fraser, Pasadena 
Muir; Ted Watkins, Modesto; Dave 
Dougan, Clayton Valley. Tackles: 
John Walker, Reseda; Carl Jones, 
L. A. Manual Arts; Matthew Bag- 
gett, Berkeley; Leigh Callaway, S. F. 
Lowell. Guards: Damon Bame, Glen- 
dale; Bruce Johnson, Hawthorne; 
John Skaggs, Franklin of Stockton; 
Bob Hector, Tamalpais of Mill Val- 
ley. Centers: Tom Garner, VanNuys; 
Mal Weaver, Redlands; Rich Koeper, 
Sequoia of Redwood City. Backs: 
Hal Bedsole, Reseda; Bob Berry, 
Willow Glen of San Jose; Bob Gari- 
baldi, Stagg of Stockton; Ron Cal- 
cagno, S. F. St. Ignatius; Teruo 
Yamamoto, Banning of Wilmington; 
Lonzo Irvin, Long Beach Poly; H. D. 
Murphy, San Diego; Ken Graham, 
Santa Monica; Bill Gaydosh, El 
Monte; Rudy Lucero, Woodland; Jim 
Sinyard, Enterprise; Jim Blakeney, 
Hanford; Bob Farris, Almeda; Gary 
Lewis, S. F. Poly; Anthony Lorick, 
L. A. Fremont. 

COLORADO — Jerry McClurg (E) 
Grand Junction; Doug Anderson (T) 
Greeley; Ed McDowell (G) Greeley; 
Steve Osborn (C) Golden; Jim Mc- 
Kay (B) Greeley; Stringy Ervin (B) 
Littleton; Ronnie Orrell (B) Denver 
South. 


CONNECTICUT — Roger Milici (E) 
Hamden; James Mazurek (T) Stam- 
ford; Joe Frattaroli (T) Stamford; 
Bruce Molloy (B) Maloney of 
Meriden; Dick Niglio (B) Notre 
Dame of West Haven. 

DELAWARE—Tom Harrison (E) Sa- 
lesianum of Wilmington; Pete Vas- 
sos (C) Wilmington; Mark Mul- 
rooney (B) Salesianum. 

D. C.—Jimmy Jones (E) 
Dick Dean (C) Eastern; 
Glaser (B) Wilson. 

FLORIDA—Mack Joiner (E) Monti- 
cello; John Dent (T) Tampa Cham- 
berlain; George Collins (T) Miami 
Jackson; Willie Gort (G) Miami 
Senior; Jim Seaward (B) Jackson- 
ville Lee; Frank Budka (B) Pom- 
pano Beach; Jack Medford (B) West 
Palm Beach; Jim O’Donnell (B) 
Clearwater. 

GEORGIA—Billy Paschal (T) Atlanta 
Sylvan; Bill Curry (C) College 
Park. Backs: Larry Rakestraw, West 
Fulton; Johnny Sinclair, Marietta; 
Mallon Faircloth, Crisp County; 
Frank James, Avondale; Billy Loth- 
ridge, Gainesville. 

HAWAII—Bob Crockett (T) Punahou; 
Ron Kiyota (T) McKinley; Alvin 
Yamashiro (B) Iolani. 

IDAHO—Joe Blackwell (G) Borah of 
Boise; Judd Melgaard (T) Idaho 
Falls; Mush Stevens (B) Boise; Rick 
Church (B) Burley; Leroy Abe (B) 
Caldwell. 

ILLINOIS—Charles Logan (E) Lane 
Tech; Phil Wagner (E) Rich Twp.; 
Doug Schmidt (E) Maine Twp. of 
Des Plaines; John Sevcik (T) Cicero 
Morton; Jerry Mroczck (T) Lane 
Tech of Chicago; Chet Keller (C) 
Urbana. Backs: Bill Pfeiffer, Chicago 
DePaul; Bill Dodd, Virden; Willie 
Stinson, Danville Schlarman; Bill 
Smith, Sycamore; Jim Wood, Rock 
Island Alleman; Jim Purnell, Evans- 
ton; Rich Butkus, Chicago Voca- 
tional. 

INDIANA—Bruce Smith (E) South 
Bend Central; Andy Wodjula (T) E. 
Chicago Roosevelt; Spencer Givens 
(T) Richmond; Dick Bates (C) Fort 


Eastern; 
Steve 


Wayne Central. Backs: Kim De- 
Vault, Evansville Memorial; Jim 


Yoder, Goshen; J. D. Smith, Gary 2) 
Froebel; Mike Maple, Logansport. 
IOWA—Dick Adams (E) Mason City; 
Terry Peters (E) Glidden; Jim Lem- 
on (G) Winterset. Backs: Harold 


Kennerly, Des Moines Tech; Dean AkrR tt Tt 
Stoller, Burlington; Dick Dougherty, Cc PRODUCTS 


Mount Pleasant; George Smith, 
pee NEW FOR 1960 

KANSAS—Mike Starbuck (E) Topeka; 

Junior Miller (E) Atchison; Dave 
Kerr (G) K. C. Wyandotte; Sam 
Bruner (G) Shawnee-Mission North; 
Pat Knolla (C) Wichita Kapaun; 
Ken Coleman (B) Wichita West. 

KENTUCKY—Stew Elliott (E) Mor- 
ganfield; Jerry Shepherd (E) Lou- 
isville Male; Steve Wright (T) 
Louisville Male; Bob Waddle (G) 
Somerset; Dick Anderson (B) 
Owensboro; Sherman Lewis (B) 
Louisville Manual. 

LOUISIANA—Bill Hucklebridge (T) 
Bossier City; Mickey Cox (T) Neville 
of Monroe; Jerry Negretto (C) War- 
ren Easton of New Orleans; Al Bur- 
guieres (B) LaGrange of Lake 
Charles; Pat Screen (B) New Or- 
leans Jesuit. 

MAINE—John Doyle (E) Lewiston; 
Ardie Kochian (E) Portland; Fran 
Bedard (B) Stephens of Rumford; 
Joe DiPietro (B) Deering of Port- 
land. 

MARYLAND—Fred Joyce (C) Fort 
Hill of Cumberland; Jim Ring (C) 
Mt. St. Joseph of Baltimore; Cliff 
Melton (B) Baltimore City; Ed 
Stuckrath (B) Baltimore Poly; Bob 
Gaffney (B) Allegany of Cumber- 
land. 

MASSACHUSETTS—John Brophy 
(E) Brockton; Bob Fabri (T) Bev- 
erly; Sam Slick (T) Westfield; Walt 
Dobrzelecki (G) Salem; Ed Costello ‘ 2 
(C) Boston Latin; Walter Shanks | & M4 Shuttlocedh 
(B) Brockton; Ken Palm (B) Mel- | © : . 
rose; Art Roberts (B) Holyoke. 

MICHIGAN—Doug Bickle (E) Tra- 
verse City; Tom Kresnak (T) Mus- 
kegon Catholic; Charles Brown (G) 
Pontiac Central; Ron Zurek (C) 
Grand Rapids Catholic; Randy Eg- | Here are 4 new items to help you get more for your athletic dollar. 


4 Seral Cok teens ee ee Official for baseball and softball, the pitching slab and home plate are 
(B) Manistique; Rich Waite (B) new to the Pennsylvania line... the shuttlecock and tennis ball are 
Midland. newly improved old favorites. The new, tougher fiber in the Pennsyl- 
MINNESOTA—Mike Daley (T) Lew- vania X-76 Tennis Ball outwears ordinary tennis ball covers. It actually 
iston; Dougal McClellan (B) St. thrives on hard play. ..stays new looking set after set. The quality- 


ead te a eet tng East built Pennsylvania “Falcon” nylon shuttlecock is built to take a beating. 
MISSISSIPPI—Mike Morgan (E) Because it’s weighted to meet the needs of both indoor and outdoor 

Natchez; Clement Dellinger (E) play this new shuttlecock will help stretch your equipment budget. 

oe omy ae = Reg Prem red Available in tubes of three or six. Call your Pennsylvania dealer now ... 

ucas endenhall; Bo ridge , . way . , 

(T) Geesnweed: Jenne Windham he’ll fill your needs for physical education, intramural and varsity play! 

(G) Hattiesburg; Buck Randall (B) 

Greenwood; Fred Roberts (B) Mor- 

ton. A PRODUCT OF 
MISSOURI—John Simon (E) Univer- 

sity of St. Louis; Scott Videmschek | 

(T) University; John Rappe (G) | 

McKinley of St. Louis; Keith Weber | 

(B) Jefferson City; Doug Madden | oo Pr 

(B) K. C. Southeast; George Seals | 

(B) Higginsville. THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
MONTANA—Dave Counsell (E), Dave 

Seyfert (T), Mike Huggins (B), | PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION « AKRON, OHIO 

and Ken Christison (B), all of Flat- | 


Home Plate 
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Eliminate Heel Injuries 
with the Amazing new 


M-F* HEEL PROTECTOR 


ONLY ONE SIZE REQUIRED 
SHAPES TO EVERY HEEL 


M-F* Heel superimposed 


©) heel, following contour 

of injury prone area for 

@ Lightweight plastic, weighs under a half 
ounce. 


maximum protection of 
calcaneus tip, achilles’ 
heel, soft tissues (heel pad) 


Unbreckable, removable, comfortably 
thin. 


Worn against skin or over sock. 


Cevers maximum area all around, 
above, and below heel area. 


Offers complete protection against new 
injury or recurrence, enabling athlete 
to compete with bruised heel. 


Perfect for Broad Jumpers, High Jump- 
ers, Cross-Country, Pole Vaulters, Foot- 
ball, Baseball, and Basketball. 


Tremendously accepted coast to coast 


Economy Offer—$18 per dozen 
$2 per heel for less than dozen 


Inspection welcomed—will send M-F* 
Heel for 14-day trial 


*Trademark, patent applied for 


M-F ATHLETIC CO. 
26 Timberland Drive, Riverside, R. I. 


Exclusive professional model. ideo! for fielders 
glove or first baseman. Genuine top grain cow- 
hide, fully leather lined, with permanent pre- 
formed set pocket, complete leather lacing all 
around 


PRO MODEL 
GLOVE 


Top quality at a 

low pricel Gen. 

tan vine top grain 

with permanent 

cowhide fully 

/) lteather-tined 

} with preformed 

set pocket. ideo! 
fielders glove. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG AND SPECIAL TEAM DIS- 
CLUB’ INCLUDED 


With order send check cr money order, we poy post- 
age. Sorry, no C.O.D. 10 day money bock guarontee. 


GOOD SPORTS MFG 


L86 Maytime Drive. Jer 


m Buy direct from manufacturer and save! = 


COUNTS! FREE MEMBERSHIP IN THE “GOOD SPORTS 


head County (Kalispell) ; Russ Pow- 
ers (B) Billings. 


| NEBRASKA—Mike Lynch (E) Creigh- 


ton Prep of Omaha; John Kirby 
(T) St. Mary’s of David City; Dar- 
rel Stanard (G) Lincoln; Kent Mc- 
Loughan (B) Broken Bow; Bob 
Hohn (B) Beatrice; Sid Micek (B) 
Scottsbluff. 


| NEVADA—AI Chicago (E) Sparks; 


Howard Greene (T) Las Vegas; 
Dennis Kantor (B) 
John Echave (B) 
Winnemucca. 


Las Vegas; 
Humboldt of 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE—Roger Young 


(E) Exeter; Ernest Smith (T) La- 
conia; Don Grandmission (B) 
Nashua; Martin Day (B) Exeter. 


NEW JERSEY—Pete Meyer (E) Co- 


lumbia of South Orange; Wally 
Florence (T) East Orange; John 
Sorino (T) Lincoln of Jersey City; 
Leroy McCoy (G) Newark East 
Side; Wayne Demikoff (B) Clifton; 
Herman Johnson (B) Plainfield. 


| NEW MEXICO—Glen Gares (E) 


Tucumcari; Pete Jessee (T) Artesia; 
Don Rierson (B) Las Cruces. 


| NEW YORK—Ends: Jack Edwards, 


Mont Pleasant of Schenectady; Al 
Taylor, Nyack; Bruce Jeffer, Brook- 
lyn Poly Prep; Paul Jacoby, Seneca 
Falls. Tackles: Mike Lesniak, St. 
Francis of Brooklyn. Guards: Paul 
Keneally, Holy Cross of Manhattan. 
Centers: Fred Bamford, Brooklyn 
Tech. Backs: Ed Snyder, Hendrick 
Hudson; John Thorne, Port Jeffer- 
son; Tom Dillenburg, Mindszenty of 
Dunkirk; Jerry Sullivan, Tappan 
Zee; Rich Garofano, Elmsford; Joe 
Blocker, Hempstead; Jim Leath, 
Huntington; Ron Bliey, Tilden of 
Brooklyn; Ron Kotcamp, Eastwood 
of Syracuse; Angelo Mastrosimone, 
Jefferson of Rochester; Jerry Tu- 
binis, Niagara Falls; Don Gilbert, 
Bennett of Buffalo; Leo Lillimaggi, 
Highland; Gary Wood, Cortland; 
Larry Bernstein, Jeff. of Brooklyn. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Jerry Rowe (E) 
Asheboro; Fred Smith (T) Raleigh; 
Ronnie Woods (T) Morehead City; 
Bernice Rigsbee (T) Durham North- 
ern. Backs: Ed Wheless, Asheboro; 
Glen Ogburn, Morehead; Larry Ru- 
disill, Hickory; Phil Raiford, Char- 
lotte Garinger; Bob Jameison, 
Greensboro. 


| NORTH DAKOTA—Arden Smutzler 


(C) Grand Forks; Steve Duginski 
(B) Shanley of Fargo; George Wel- 
der (B) St. Mary’s of Bismarck. 
OHIO: Ends: Jim Snowden, Youngs- 
town East; Keith Smith, Dayton 
Dunbar; Al Grigaliunas, Cleveland 
Benedictine; Tim Ziemke, Sandusky; 
James Presley, Brilliant; Haze Mc- 
Key, Massillon. Tackles: Dick Evey, 
Springfield; Dave Disbrow, Elyria; 
Jim Bearss, Toledo DeVilbiss. 
Guards: Al Paone, Alliance; Ron 
Foreman, Kettering Fairmont. Cen- 
ters: Larry Zeno, Akron St. Vincent. 
Backs: Pete Porietis, Marion Hard- 
ing; Howard Murphy, Springfield; 
Ray Martin, Lorain; Jones Davis, 
Cleveland East; Bill Hall, Ironton; 
Joe Sparma, Massillon. 
OKLAHOMA—Doyle Ivester (E) We- 
woka; Kelly Hampton (T) Grove; 


Palmer Koontz (G) Tulsa Central; 
Jim Nash (G) Okmulgee Dunbar; 
Tom Farris (C) U.S. Grant of Okla. 
City. Backs: Mike Miller, Oklahoma 
City Northwest; C. B. Speegle, Okla. 
City Capital Hill; Charles Mayhue, 
Ada; Wayne Scott, Marlow; Larry 
Ballard, Claremore; Jim Stevenson, 
Muskogee. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Ends: Jack Sear- 


er, Lewistown; Bernie Solich, Johns- 
town; Lou Fogle, Franklin. Tackles: 
George Bednar, Kingston Catholic; 
Roland Mudd, Braddock. Guards: 
Rich Scolio, Erie Cathedral; Paul 
Fedor, Lancaster; John Yanchuck, 
Coal Twp. of Shamokin; Lou Shimo- 
skie, Northampton. Center: Ed 
Lucyk, Mahanoy Area. Backs: John 
Jacobs, Braddock; John Price, 
Wilkes-Barre Meyers; Bob Kopich, 
Minersville; Ron Alexander, New 
Castle; Mike Strick, Shamokin; 
Charles Weaver, Easton; Bob John- 
son, Monongahela; Joe Begany, 
Richland Twp. 


RHODE ISLAND—Jim Lyons (E) 


Warwick; Leander Prince (B) Rog- 
ers of Newport; Roland Rodriguez 
(B) Bristol. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Ted Petoskey 


(E) Dreher of Columbia; Walter 
Cox (T) Clemson; Sonny Pitts (T) 
Ware Shoals; Ken Richey (G) 
Greenwood; Jerry Taylor (B) 
Winnsboro; Jimmy Howard (B) 
Clemson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Joe Sweere (E) 


Sioux Falls Cathedral; Dick Calla- 
han (B) Sioux Falls Washington; 
Roland Johnson (B) Milbank. 


TENNESSEE—Denny Revel (E) 


Kingsport; Glenn Sexton (T) Nash- 
ville Cohn; Paul Chapman (T) 
Chattanooga Central; Duke Volmer 
(C) Men.phis Catholic; Wally Brid- 
well (B) Kingsport; Art Guepe Jr. 
(B) Nashville Ryan. 


TEXAS: Ends: Dwayne Lee, Waco. 


Tackles: Glenn Dixon, Brecken- 
ridge; Billy Edwards, Ralls. Guards: 
Scott Appleton, Brady; Bobby Gam- 
blin, Stamford. Centers: Wendell 
Robinson, Stamford; Ken Henson, 
San Angelo. Backs: Jerry Gibson, 
Breckenridge; Hix Green, San An- 
tonio Jefferson; Geary Taylor; Ama- 
rillo Tascosa; Jim Linnstaedter, 
Brenham; Harold Philipp, Olney; 
Billy Gannon, Highland Park; 
Charles Lipsey, Cisco; Jerry Rogers, 
Corpus Christi Ray. 


UTAH—Jay Dee Clark (G) Bountiful; 


Wayne Smith (B) Highland of Salt 
Lake. 


VERMONT—Don Allard (E) BFA of 


St. Albans. 


VIRGINIA—Bill Simpson (E) Dub- 


lin; Gaither Musgrove (T) Herndon; 
Bob Gregory (C) Roanoke Jeffer- 
son; Butch Nunnally (B) Manches- 
ter of Richmond; Bill Davis (B) 
Franklin County; Don Yontz (B) 
Saltville. 


WASHINGTON—Bill Zenk (E) Ta- 


coma Wilson; Russ Johnson (T) 
Seattle Roosevelt: Leonard Morgan 
(G) Olympia; Mike Monahan (B) 
Walla Walla; Les Rucker (B) Davis 
of Yakima; Mac Arrington (B) 
Chehalis; Gary Gagnon (B) Port 
Angeles. 


FIBROUS Running Tracks... Tennis Courts 


Tennis courts especially designed for Club, School, Municipal 
or Private installation, the FEISE CO. affords the most modern 
and finest tennis court surfaces through a World-Wide Tennis 
Court Construction Organization. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations—including CORK- 
TURF, TENIKO ROYAL and TENIFLEX—affords the prospective 
court owner a selection of court surfaces of every type and in 
every price range in the construction of new courts or the 
resurfacing or rebuilding of existing facilities . . . Also national GRASSTEX 
builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX Tennis Courts. All-Weather 


Running Tracks 


Contractors and Builders of 


Fr Cc F a ; by, E Cc O the New, Sure, Fast, Durable, 

* * a Low-Maintenance GRASSTEX 

. ' TRACK for the U. of Florida 

Designers and Builders of All Outdoor and GRASSTEX RUNWAYS 

. ania se for the U. of Pennsylvania, 

All-Weather Athletic and Recreational Facilities scone of the USA-USSR Track 
and Field Meet. 


Narberth, 223 Fern Street P.0. Box 4103 701 Union Planters Estimates and information 
Pennsylvania West Palm Beach, San Juan, Bank Bldg. without obligation. Write 
Fla. Puerto Rico Memphis, Tenn. for Illustrated Folder. 


Let These Experienced Collegiate Coaches 
Help You Field a Winning Team This Spring! 
BrecrchanTortecrenmeyer TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


Written by two highly successful coaches of champion track teams at the University 
‘ : " a of Iowa, George T. Bresnahan and Francis Cretzmeyer, together with an outstanding 
Gives Valuable Suggestions on: —_ on on physiology of motion, be W. eae, FSS, Sc.D., the new c —_ 
is of this popular book can give you authoritative advice on every aspect of teaching 
e How to set up daily schedules of and training athletes in this sport. Let these experienced coaches tell you how the 
practice. schedules, techniques, plans and procedures which have worked so well for them 
; oe through the years can help you every day of this coming season to teach your athletes 
How to adjust training for early, the winning form of each event. For aul event, this book describes general consider- 
mid and late season conditions in ations, gives comparative marks in competition, lists the equipment needed and 
each event. variations in technique. You'll find step-by-step instructions for performing each event 
are explained down to the minutest detail. Furthermore, the authors bring you up-to- 
How to avoid common errors in date on current rules and procedures in all recognized track and field events of U.S 
onk nt high schools and colleges as well as international competition. A series of 47 figures 
IES CUS. poe pen. ~ drawings and photographs pout amare etc a in form ad 
each event. If you want to use its practical suggestions for starting the season, order 

How to care for pulled muscles, your copy of this book right now before the season gets underway. 

calluses and other common dis- 


abilities. Use This Handy Coupon to Order on 10 Day Approval 


The C. V. MOSBY Company Date ssienecisscsicsiiasatinpnstiasinn 
3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

Please send me on 10 da eorreret a copy of the new 5th edition of Bresnahan- 
Tuttle-Cretzmeyer, TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS, priced at $5.50. I under- 
stand that if I am not completely satisfied, I can return the book within 10 days 
with no charge of obligation. 1 realize that if I enclose remittance with this order, 
I'll save the mailing charges. 

() Payment enclosed () Charge my account (0 Open a new account for me 
EE ‘ , re ae een eR ee eS 
a : ee: ee ie - ae a 
CO EE : —— a ee a ee 
a oe Sannin : q ae 
SC-2-60 


How to handle fatigue, staleness, 
loss of appetite, etc. 


Just Published, 

1960, 5th Edition 

538 Pages, 5%” x 81%” 
47 Figures Including 
191 Drawings and 
Photographs 


Price, $5.50 
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BARBELLS 
Gym Equipment 


Barbells and racks, dumb- 
bells and racks, Olympic 
sets, flat exercise benches, 
supine exercise benches, 
incline exercise benches, 
squat racks, etc. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Paramount Barbell Co. 
(Independent Iron Works) 


DEPT. S., 4524 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. 


| WEST VIRGINIA—Mike Hicks (T) 


| limitation on continuous possession | 


| tremely few upsets if the colleges 


| that I think it would eliminate the 
| little man from the game, as it has 


STOPWATCH 
NEWS 


FOR ALL COMPETITIVE 
SPORTS 


Coaches and Trainers have 
endorsed the 
GAMEMASTER 
WRIST SPORT-TIMER 


Hever’s exclusive 
patented stop 
watch with min 
ute register hand 
in center. By cor 
rectly setting outer 
rotating ring, read 
elapsed game 
time off dial and 
remaining time off 
ring. Fully guar 
anteed. 


A, $45.00 ker. 1000 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Special discounts on quantity purchases 
GUARANTEED REPAIR SERVICE on all 
mokes of stopwatches—FREE ESTIMATES 
Write for complete “Century Timer 

log—Free to Dept. S-6 

Sales and Full Service Through 


HEUER TIMER CORPORATION 


44] LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N 


cata- 


y 


Stonewall Jackson of Charleston; 
Bill Koper (G) Weirton; Bunky 
Brooks (C) Bluefield. Backs: Fred 
Colvard, Logan; Dick Bourne, Blue- 
field; Willie Milam, Mullens; Bill 
Bryant, Winfield. 

WISCONSIN—Jim Brezezinski (E) 
Milwaukee Boys Tech; Dick Wan- 
key (E) Appleton; George Sawall 
(T) Oshkosh; Don Hendrickson (C) 
Green Bay West; John Zurbachen 
(B) Eau Claire; Jack Schleinz (B) 
Antigo; Mike Rieder (B) Madison 
Edgewood. 

WYOMING—Dave Carter (B) Rock 


Springs; Orlando Cordova (B) Sho- 
shoni. 


“‘Here Below’’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


, | 
| each team is pretty well-matched | 


and can go get the boys they want. 
“In college there’s a vast differ- 
ence in material, but the lack of a 


is a great equalizer. There’d be ex- 


went to the time limit. 
“Another reason I’m against it is 


done in the pros. The game would 
turn into a contest of brute strength | 
to get the shot off quickly. The place 
of the little man, the quarterback 
: is essential to a ball-control | 
team. And you can’t have ball-con- 
trol teams when a 
involved.” 

Frank’s arguments, which also 
apply to the schoolboy game, are 
good ones, indeed. But at least one 


point demands elaboration. In too | 
control” is | 


many instances, “ball 
a euphemism. It’s a pretty word for | 
a dreary slow-down, designed not | 
as an offensive weapon but princi- 
pally as a tool with which to with- 
hold the ball from a superior oppo- 
nent as long as possible. 

Sure it’s a smart stunt. But is it 
basketball? We say no. Everytime 
you see one of those anachronistic 
35-28 scores, you can bet your 
aching backboard one of the teams 
played a “ball-control” offense. 

We don’t mean to impugn teams 
like Oklahoma State University, 
which play a genuine ball-control 
game—that is, moving the ball cau- 
tiously in a pattern until the good 
shot presents itself. 

That brings us to the nub of the 
question: How much ball-control 
does a team need to get that good 
shot? With the perfection of jump 
shooting and the quick one-hand 
set, does any offense really need | 
more than 30 seconds to produce the | 
“sood” shot? 


time limit is | 
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= 11th ANNUAL 


Nassau County 
Foothall Clinic 


at Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y. March 18-19 


BEN SCHWARTZWALDER 


and Syracuse Staff (Coach of Year) 


RIP ENGLE 
and Penn State Staff 


MARVIN BASS 


South Carolina University 


BILL ASHLEY 
Freeport High School, N. Y. 


PETE DYER 
Dobbs Ferry High School, N. Y. 
Tuition $8 


Accommodations close by, reasonable 
rates 


Sponsored by Nassau County 
Football Coaches Association 


for complete information, write 


DAN MANTRONNE 
Valley Stream Central High School 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 
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2nd ANNUAL 


CAPITAL 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Presidential Arms, Washington, D.C. 
MARCH 24, 25, 26, 1960 
Host—Touchdown Club of Washington, 
D. C., America’s Outstanding Football 
Organization 
Run by 
Football People for Football People 


STAFF 


e RIP ENGLE, Penn State 
e JOE KUHARICH, Notre Dame 
e TOM MONT, DePauw 
e TOM NUGENT, Maryland 
e ARA PARSEGHIAN, Northwestern 
e BEN SCHWARTZWALDER, 
Syracuse 
plus 4 TOP HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
@ PAUL BARTOLOMEO, Philadelphia 
e STAN BONDELEVITCH, 
Swempscott, Mass. 
@ AL CREVAR, Pittsburgh 
e BILL HAHN, Wheaton, Md. 
Banquet at Casino Royal, Washington's 
Outstanding Night Club... 
Wonderful Prizes 
Registration, Only $30 
Hotel Rates from $3 
For further information, write 
CAPITAL FOOTBALL CLINIC 
2602 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
x REGISTER NOW .. . DON’T DELAY 
Se. &.2.2.2.8.9.2,0.0.9.8.9,8,0.0,0.0,9.8,0.0,0.9.8.5 
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XACTLY 23 years ago. Scholastic 
Coach ran a a symposium on the 
question: “Is the Zone Defense 


Menacing Basketball?” It was a real | 


hot potato at the time, and about 
a dozen of the most famous coaches 
in the land participated in our free- 
for-all. 

So here it is, 1960, and the argu- 
ment, while not exactly “raging,” 


is still a much-debated item. We | 
line up solidly behind Adolph Rupp 


when he says: 


“T certainly believe that the zone 
is a menace to basketball. It’s elim- | 
inating much of the spectacular | 
from the game because it obviates | 


rugged defense and 
timed plays. 


“T know there are those who say 


excellently 


that every coach ought to be able | 
to develop an offense to meet any | 
kind of a defense. I think we can | 


do that at Kentucky as well as any- 


body, and records will prove it. | 
But the zone will always remain a | 


menace because it makes a dull 
game out of a spectacular game.” 


Mn Kew the schoolboy 


fathers | 


in New York City want a gym | 


knocked down, they don’t bother 


calling a wrecking crew. They just | 
turn Gary Gubner loose with a shot | 


put. 
The baby 
Clinton High, one of our All-Amer- 


whale from DeWitt | 


ican putters, started the current in- | 
door season by wrecking two gyms! | 
The drama in three chalk-circled | 
acts began at the Fashion Trades | 
H. S. gym, scene of the shot put in | 


the Cardinal Hayes Games. 
Gary took four throws—and it was 


Hiroshima all over again! The iron | 
ball smashed a light fixture and dis- | 
lodged four chunks of plaster from | 


the ceiling! So Gary was ordered to 


report to a larger gym the next day. | 
On his first throw he broke an- | 


other light fixture. On his second he 
missed the ceiling but dented a 
basketball backboard 65’ away! 

The confused officials again | 
huddled. This time they decided to 
give Mr. Clean one more throw—in 
a still larger gym. Next day, every- 
one heaved a sigh of relief when 
Gary putted 60-74% without ee 
ing a single facility. 

Gary, a colossus who stands 6-2, 
weighs 245, with a size 14 shoe, a 
50-inch chest, and a 3l-inch thigh, 
trains on big green vitamin pills 
and wheat germ oil. 


Wouldn’t a fellow that size make | 
a terrific tackle? Nah. Gary played | 


football last fall, but didn’t do too 
well. 


people around! 


It seemed he hated to push | 


More and more teams are getting on the bandwagon for 


General 


DUROFIT 

knit nylon 
stretch football 
uniforms 


® Gives a tight fit—makes player 


harder to tackle—increases speed 


@ Two jersey sizes—Medium 
and Extra Large—let you fit 
an entire squad 


@ Shells available in a full range of sizes 


Place your order NOW... 


with your sporting goods dealer to 
insure delivery during the Summer. 


Look to GENERAL for leadership! 
The General Athietic Products 
Company, Greenville, Ohio 


Filling YOUR 
Seating Needs... 


to your best advantage. That’s our job. | 
We enjoy it. And we have the Earlville | 


line of bleachers and grandstands to do 
it well. 

Want help in ees, with no obliga- 
tion? Write sir 


» // ® 


| @ scoreboard for the job — 


| Write for 
| catalogs. 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


FOOTBALL MODEL FB-50-A2 


If timing and scoring are important, Fair-Play has 
Football, Baseball, 
even triple-duty boards 
football or basketball 


Basketball, Track, etc., 


new baseball, 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


Dept. SC Box 359 Des Moines 2, lowa 
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Pok-A-Way 


PRACTICE 


GOLF YEAR 
"ROUND 


Ideal for golf practice 
during inclement 
months. Easily installed 
in gymnasiums. 


Entire unit can be set 
up for use in gym 
nasium or folded against 
a wall in jess than 2 
minutes. As James F 
Bruins, Community 
Center Director, Osh 
kosh, Wisconsin, says 
“lt is very popular for 
golf lessons and cer 
tainly maintains mid 
season form at a time 
when outdoor golf 
practice is out of the 
question’. PAK-A-WAY 
Golf Driving Range is easy to install and safe to 
use . uses regulation golf balls and golf clubs 
except putter .. . player opening 20’ wide—over- 


all height 10’. Write today for complete details | 


and price. 


Mita] BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
ile) BERLIN © WISCONSIN 
Div. of Berliana Corp. 


Fast 
FOOTWORK 


Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “extra 
spring.”’ Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 
Seal-O-San protection for your 
gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ae 
Philadelphia 35 
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e In Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


Developing the Curve Ball 


rotation to the ball, adding to the 
sharpness of the break. 

To return for a moment to the im- 
portance of the middle finger and the 
necessity of avoiding “pushing” the 
curve ball: A good curve will often 
leave the pitcher with the feeling of 
having “pulled the ball” with his 
middle finger. The calluses often found 
on that digit of good curve ballers will 
attest to the fact. 

The curve should, of course, be hid- 
den from the batter to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. For that reason, the wrist 
and elbow shouldn’t bend in toward 
| the head until the arm is moving for- 
ward. 

The temptation to “crook” the arm 
prematurely is often present due to a 
pitcher’s anxiety to get something 
extra on his curve. The desire to do 
so must be controlled. Too much snap 
or elbow bend isn’t necessary; a good 
sharp twist should suffice. 

The object of all this is to make 
the curve-ball motion appear the same 
to the hitter as for the fast ball. A 
| key to spotting the fast ball—as op- 
posed to the curve—is the appearance 
of more white (the ball) as the arm 
comes forward. An exaggerated wrist 
and elbow bend contributes to this 
contrast between the two by its greater 
concealment of the ball from the 
batter. 

Masking one’s intentions is, of course, 
desirable, and concealing the ball un- 
til the last possible moment is highly 
important. The idea here, however, is 
to achieve the effect of making the 
fast ball and the curve appear similar 
to the batter when he picks them up 
visually. Thus, it’s good practice to 
“show a little white” on both pitches. 

The wisdom of adopting the same 
grip for both fast ball and curve has 
been mentioned previously. It’s an in- 
valuable device in keeping the enemy 
from “reading” one’s pitches and, 
where feasible, should definitely be 
put into practice. 

Yet its need isn’t so compelling that 
it should be allowed to detract from 
the quality of a man’s curve merely 
for the sake of similarity of grip. In 
other words, a pitcher shouldn’t sacri- 
fice his best stuff for a particular grip 
on the ball. The primary consideration 
should be imparting the greatest pos- 
sible spin to the ball and acquiring a 
sharp curve thereby, regardless of 
what grip must be used in order to do 
so. 

While the pitch shouldn’t be tele- 
graphed, it’s nevertheless entirely un- 
likely that a batter will be able to 
exploit such advance knowledge if he 
doesn’t discover it until the pitcher’s 
arm is well into its forward motion. 
The time interval in this case is too 
minute for the difference in finger 
position to bear heavily on the situa- 
| tion. 

Thus, the best policy is to use the 


(Continued from page 26) 


grip which produces the best curve, 
keeping it concealed from the batter 
long enough to nullify the effect of 
possible discovery and hiding it from 
the baseline coaches until the actual 
throwing motion has begun. 

Where a sidearm fast ball is thrown, 
even if only on occasion, a curve should 
be delivered from the same angle. Un- 
fortunately, a sidearm curve isn’t only 
flat in its action, but cannot be made 
to break as sharply as one thrown 
overhand. Its value against a batter 
who swings from the opposite side of 
the plate is doubtful, since it breaks 
straight in to him. 

Yet it’s a potent weapon if for no 
other reason than that it gives needed 
variety to a pitcher’s repertoire. More- 
over, a sidearm curve won’t be so flat 
when the pitcher delivers it with a 
slightly open stride. By the same 
token, a natural sidearmer may im- 
prove his curve and its effectiveness 
by opening his stride slightly when 
throwing his curve ball. 


THE SLOW CURVE 


Baseball’s better pitchers throw a 
change-up off the curve as well as 
the fast ball. This immediately gives 
them one more pitch with which to 
work on the batter. A thoughtful ap- 
proach will show that the slow curve 
can be, in itself, the most effective 
pitch in a hurler’s repertoire because 
it will provide him with a single de- 
livery that can fool the batter on both 
a horizontal and vertical plane. 

Several of the principles used in 
throwing a fast curve quite naturally 
apply to the slow one. One which 
differs radically and which is very 
important is the use of a longer stride 
and the dragging of the rear foot. Its 
great value lies in the fact that it al- 
lows a normal curve-ball arm-motion 
and wrist-snap to be used while de- 
celerating the speed of the pitch, thus 
promoting a slow curve with a good 
break. 

The slow curve can also be thrown 
(1) with a loose grip, the rule-of- 
thumb being the looser the grip, the 
slower the pitch; (2) by keeping the 
elbow relatively close to the body for 
an overhand delivery, thus prevent- 
ing the full-arm sweep which imparts 
speed to a pitch; (3) by using more 
body motion, thus dissipating most of 
the force in this action rather than in 
the sweep of the arm; and (4) by 
raising the fingers and tightening the 
wrist action, just as in the straight 
change. 

Any of the above ideas might prove 
helpful in acquiring the knack of 
throwing a change-curve. Regardless 
of the technique used, this pitch should 
be practiced diligently in the same 
manner advocated for developing a 
good curve ball. That is, the process 
should be gradual with the pitcher 


spinning the ball from a short distance 
and working back to the full 60’ 6”, 
striving for a deceptive motion and 
maximum rotation while so doing. 

An aspiring pitcher should, quite 
naturally, use the method which gives 
him the best results, keeping in mind 
that the slow curve should be gripped 
well back in the hand since this tech- 
nique prevents a man from throwing 
the ball fast while still enabling him 
to impart good snin to it. 

In considering the data presented 
thus far, it’s obvious that experimen- 
tation is needed until the pitcher suc- 
ceeds in arriving at the right combina- 
tion of techniques that gives him the 
best curve ball of which he’s capable. 
Any or all of the suggestions which 
have been enumerated might help and 
can be applied according to the needs 
of the individual. 

The principle of building up to the 
task by throwing for maximum spin 
at short distances will prove a great 
boon in learning and perfecting the 
curve, particularly when stress is 
placed on the observance of the basic 
fundamentals at each stage in its de- 
velopment. 

In brief, these essential ingredients 
are: a comfortable grip, similar to the 
fast ball where feasible; heavier pres- 
sure on the middle finger; any adjust- 
ment of the stride that may be neces- 
sary; a full-arm sweep; release of the 
ball off the ends or sides of the fingers 
with good elbow and wrist-snap; and 
keeping the ball low and away, with 
an emphasis on the word “low.” 


“‘Coaches’ Corner’’ 


(Continued from page 38) 


his pet targets, Dodger president 
Walter O’Malley: 

“If three games are required to 
break the tie and let the World Series 
proceed, two days behind schedule, 
Walter the Wildflower of Smogville 
will lose the Sunday date at his make- 
shift ball park in the Coliseum, which 
he has been counting upon to produce 
the largest receipts ever for a World 
Series game. Already suffering from 
the Brooklyn ailment, fallen archeries, 
from toting his gold to the bank every 
day, Walter could develop hardening 
of the artilleries from this setback. 
Meantime, his Flatbush idolators are 
on the verge of dementia peacocks not 
to mention delirious trimmings, wor- 
rying that Walter won’t become a 
billionaire.” 


You’ve got to hand it to Notre Dame 
as a pro-league “nursery.” Guess how 
many football pros the Fighting Irish 
has turned out since 1921? Get this: 
178! No other school has produced as 
many as 100. 

Other leading incubators for the 
pros include: Pittsburgh, 99 players; 
Ohio State, 97; Southern Cal, 93; Min- 
nesota, 89; Illinois, 75; Wisconsin, 74; 
Michigan, 71; and Alabama, 70. 


SPORTS NETS 


They have a built-in quality that makes them last and 
last . . . are correctly designed in every detail . . . offer 
real value. For tennis, volleyball, basketball, hockey, 
lacrosse, soccer, baseball, golf, every net-using sport . . . 
by America’s most experienced sports net specialists. 


Insist on the 
Better Products Made by American Workers 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN, ALABAMA 
Makers of fine nettings for more than a century 


MARCY WEIGHT-TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


for SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, YMCAs and PROFESSIONAL GYMS 


and teams, increase their speed, agil- 
ity and coordination when additional 


More championship calibre athletes 
and teams are being developed every 
day with the aid of background 


muscular power is developed. 
weight-training. Schools and coaches 


that do not take advantage of ad- 
vanced weight-training techniques are 
competing at a great disadvantage. 


Through correct exercise with 
weights coaches can definitely in- 
crease the capacity of star athletes 


The Marcy Gymnasium Equipment 
Company manufactures the most com- 
plete line of reliable weight-training 
equipment available. Produced with 
built-in safety features it is designed 
for many years of trouble free service. 


Send for a complete catalog today 


MARCY GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. veer. sc 


1398 SUNSET BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


Now! Add Water Basketball 
or Polo Games to 
Your Swimming Program .. . 


WITH THE 


uw  AALCO 
SWIMMING POOL 
BASKETBALL OUTFIT 


Beautifully designed, ruggedly built of heavy alu- 
minum pipe and tubing, this new aquatic basketball 
outfit provides a new world of fun in the water for 
everyone. The fan-shaped Backboard, made of a 
specially treated Presdwood, is weather-resistant 
and will not soak up water. It is equipped with a 
16” dia. Goal and Net, can be raised or lowered to 
suit the swimmers. The net backdrop measures 6’ 
x 6. A simple adjustment in rear allows easy level- 


ing of unit Sen be folded up for ' $84. 00 


storage. No. W 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2729 Wyandotte St. St. Lovis 11, Mo. 


| time for diving work-out, 
| won’t work, 2. 


| gram, 
basketball schedule, best athletes go 


| School interest, 9; 


DOWMETAL 
Crossbars 


More Bars Sold Than Ever Before! 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


e Will last three years or longer 
with proper care. 


e New extrusion process makes 


bars 10% stronger. 

Possess 2” to 6” less sag than 
wooden or cane poles. 

Uniform all the way across. 
Bends back easily when landed 
upon. No sharp edges. 

Metal is patented magnesium 
alloy especially suited to a great 
deal of bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 
Transportation charges extra 


$5.95 
6.70 
7.45 
8.20 


When ordering be sure to specify 
KP Dowmetal Crossbars 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. 
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Swimming Survey 
(Continued from page 49) 


Following mentioned once: Rhythm, 
speed, body time, flexibility, depends 
on attributes of team, interval train- 
ing, selection of goals, equal time all 
phases—20% kicking, 20% 
30% distance, 20% sprints. 

What would you say are the weak- 
est features of your program? Insuf- 
ficient time, 14; not enough individual 
instruction, 11; sixty-foot pool, 6; too 
many on squad to get a sufficient 


| work-out, 6; no school pool, 4 (one 


team 10 miles from pool); diving, 5; 
only one coach, 4; no seating capacity, 
3; not enough space, 3; no separate 
2; boys 


Mentioned once: Weak summer pro- 
lack of meets, conflict with 


to other sports, poor junior high pro- 


gram, one work-out per day, school | 
(vacations and exam | 


scheduling 


periods interfere with conditioning 


program), no weight program, other | 


coaches not interested in swimming, 
feeling that swimming is an inferior 
sport, lack of strong competition, con- 
flict with girls’ phys ed program dur- 


| ing boys’ competitive season, failure 
| to develop really topnotch swimmers, 


work-outs not varied enough to pre- 
vent depression on part of swimmers. 

What are the strongest features? 
summer program, 


| 5; high class boys participate, 4; will- 


ingness to work, 4; desire, 4; good 
record, 3; large squad, 3; prep school 
(regulated life, no dating or running 
around nights), 2; tradition, 2; com- 
munity interest, 2; boys set high goals, 
2; junior high program, 2. 

Mentioned once: Water polo, inter- 
est of administration, grade school 
program, rewards, loyalty, parental 
interest, two pools, three pools, good 
competition, good facilities, good 
morale, organization, good YMCA 
program, good country club program, 
early start on conditioning program, 
progressive swim program in physical 
education, 3 divisions of competition 


| give every boy a chance to compete 


(California), many boys have won 


| collegiate scholarships, constant varia- 
tions of training program, excellent | 
| newspaper 
squad and every boy is in a meet | 


coverage, 132 boys on 
every week, unity of group under 
adverse conditions, first two weeks 
prior to season top varsity stroke 
specialists assist in teaching strokes. 

Additional comments: 

Make kick drills competitive. 

Post top ten in each stroke. 

Need for most states to attempt to 
catch up with strong states such as 
Michigan and California. 

Sand bags can be used instead of 
regular weights. 

National coaches’ groups should be 
stronger, more independent, more re- 
spected, and more aggressive. States 
and systems that don’t keep pace 
should be excluded from any offices 
in the national picture. 

Periodicals should be sent to high 


pulling, | 


GUARANTEED 
100% SAFE 


NATIONAL 
GYM MATS 


SA, 


——— 


TUMBLING... WRESTLING 
AND ALL GYM ACTIVITIES 
Available in All Types 
of Mat Fillers — 

Covered in Your School Colors 


* WALL MATS ) gfo00é 

¢ MAT COVERS National! 

* ACCESSORIES 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
GYM MAT CATALOG. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Sports Company ad 


351 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, 


pan OLSON 
TRACK AND FIELD 
SCORE CARDS 


@ You can’t run your meets without an 
efficient system of recording results. This is 
the original recording and filing method 
in field. 


@ These cards are sold in sets. Each set 
consists of one card for each event plus a 
Summary Filing Folder for recording results 
and other pertinent data. 


Wisconsin 


@ Start a permanent record system by 
ordering a set for each of your meets. 


90¢ per Set 
CARL OLSON, Box 567, Patchogue, N.Y. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20% to 100% Capacity 
Olympic Model shown. 


Feed — Instam 
Shoteft--100 Ibs. ca- 
pacity. 


Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Contro! on 
Handle. 
SAVES TIME poe 
MATERIA 
for booklet on four other cei 


‘. 
FG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


school coaches regarding diet—supple- 
ment findings, new training tech- 
niques, faults with old techniques. 

More clinics for officials and public. 

Need a national officials organiza- 
tion. 250 in New York officials’ or- 
ganization. Clinic once a year. 

Monthly newsletter for high school 
swimming coaches. 

Active listing of top 20 times in each 
event for national high school swim- 
mers. A similiar ranking in Track and 
Field News has a tremendous affect on 
national performances. It could come 
out the last of each month from 
December to May. All-American rank- 
ings are too late to be of any help for 
the season they represent. 

Full consideration on All-American 
teams for schools not competing in 
25-yard pools. A mathematically ac- 
curate standardized method of cor- 
relating times from 20 yard, 3314 yard, 
50 yard, 50 meter pools to the 25 yard 
pool. It’s difficult to accept the present 
policy of adding or subtracting a 
second for every extra turn no matter 
what stroke or the distance. All 
coaches whose teams don’t have the 
opportunity to compete in a 25-yard 
pool should be informed as to the 
method used to correlate and convert 
relay times to the 25-yard pool. 

Since it’s impossible to travel great 
distances on the high school level, 
why not hold national postal com- 
petition to provide opportunities to 
keep up with performances of other 
teams throughout the country? 

We should try to sell uniformity of 
rules in all swimming and diving 
events whether it be FINA, AAU, 
NCAA, or interscholastic competition. 

A separate interscholastic rules 
book instead of a pigeonhole in the 
present NCAA book. 


The Shot Put 


(Continued from page 22) 


more gradual build-up during this 


the final stage of “blasting off.” 


Mathew learned a valuable lesson | 
last spring when trying for the school | 
record that has stood since 1932. One | 
of his puts in a meet looked and felt | 


particularly good. So, although he was 


on balance and in no danger of falling 


out, he ran out to see where the shot 
was going to land. 

He arrived “before the dust had 
cleared” to see that he had indeed 
broken the record. But he almost 
immediately realized that his exuber- 
ance had cost him a legal put. Per- 
haps that was one time when we 
could say the explosion came a little 
too late! 

Coach and athlete will have many 
practice sessions in which they’ll dis- 
cover the little things that build suc- 
cess—discoveries that will fairly make 
them “vibrate.” 

It’s indeed surprising how exciting 
an event can become once you learn 
a little about it—and have a young 
man coming back who'll certainly go 
over 60’ with an outside chance for a 
new state record of 65’! 


pe IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* MAPLE fot 


BSNS (Sas idee 


Robbins Floor in gymnasium of Schofield 
Academy, Aiken, S.C. Installed by 
Matthews Flooring Co., Decatur, Ga. 
Distributor: George Roberts Flooring Co., 
Inc. Charlotte, N.C 


first choice of coaches and players 


Coaches and players everywhere agree that the controlled 
resiliency of Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip Mz iple 
Floors cuts wear on leg muscles, assures fast, lively action 
and keeps players at their best. Yet specially engineered 
installations mean more than resiliency alone. They also 
assure, with only minimum maintenance, unexcelled 
beauty and smoothness for generations to come. That's 
why Robbins floors are found in the finest gymnasiums 
from coast to coast. ; 


Installed only by authorized contractors. For information, 
write Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, Michigan 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Ishpeming and Reed City, Michigan 


oT.MA. Ree. U.S. Pet. OF. World's Largest Maple Flooring Manufacturer 


Try This New, Revolutionary, Amazingly Quick System of Scoring 
Track and Swimming Meets, the 


LAMARWAY TRACK OR SWIMMING SCORE BOOK 


@ This new system permits scoring from 2 to 100 teams or more. You 
can spot the LEADING TEAMS in a SPLIT-SECOND. 


Coaches, your troubles are over—no more making out complicated 
charts for CHAMPIONSHIP MEETS. 

Brutus Hamilton, former Olympic coach, says: ‘‘The Lamarway Score 
Book is a most satisfactory scoring device. It incorporates everything 
that’s essential for accurate and quick scoring. This is a distinct step 
forward in the field of athletic publications.” 


$2 postpaid; each book is good for a TWO-YEAR SCHEDULE. 
UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1820 HOPKINS STREET BERKELEY 7, CALIF. 


BASKETBALL 


In this Model N-525 you get a 
lot of board for little money. 
26” dial clock; 4” white scoring 
numerals; red bullseye period 
indicators; automatic horn. 
Write for details. 
Ask for Free Catalog—1S—Basketball; 
2S—Football; 3S—Baseball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES webster City, lowa 
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@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 

@ FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; Yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 

@ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 

@ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 

@ All Events for Swimming, Wrestling, 
Track and Playground Meets. 


18 g Rd Minimum Order $3.60 


ibbon 
Quantity prices available upon request. Also 
special price for ribbons all alike. 
Write for further information. 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 
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INDIANA LARGEST WHOLESALE SPORTING GOGO 


UNIVERSAL 


WRITE FOR Portable Wood Bleachers _ 
FREE , as 
CATALOG ig Tl = nee 


‘i . «oR Soe ~ gies i joi 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY + CHAMPAIGN, ILL: 


Coaching Baseball 


(Continued from page 43) 


Pitcher’s Post-Game Chart: 

This chart is available to the 
pitcher the morning after the game. 
It lists for him (and the catcher) an 
analysis of the game as follows: 
weather conditions, batters faced, 
hits, runs, bases on balls, earned 
runs, a list of innings with the num- 
ber of pitches thrown, total pitches, 
average pitches per inning, average 
pitches per batter, number of times 
the first’ pitch was a strike, and 
comments by the coach. 

Each chart has space for 10 games, 
and enables the coach, pitcher, and 
catcher to make comparisons and 
to check trouble spots such as weak- 
ening in certain innings. 


Batter’s Chart on Advancing Base- 
Runners: 

The basic objective of this chart 
is to aid in proper batting order and 
determine which players move the 
runners and hit best in the clutch. 
It lists all players who played in a 
game and is available to the team 
the following day. It lists runners 
to bat, results at bat, total base- 
to bat, results at bat, total bases- 
runners advanced, sacrifices at- 
tempted, sacrifices successful, runs 
batted in, runners left on base, and 


| comments by the coach. 


We compute, using a percentage 
system, an evaluation of our success 
in advancing runners (by individ- 
uals and the whole team). This 
chart not only gives additional in- 
sight into a player’s offensive worth, 
but keeps the boys aware of the 
importance of advancing runners 
and hitting in the clutch. 

During the regular season, as in 
spring training practice, schedules 
must be posted each day. Players 
work in groups, utilizing every 
minute of practice time. 

We try to make them continually 
conscious of the importance of speed 
in baseball. To build the proper at- 
titude, a stopwatch is used to time 
them in going from home to first, 
first to third, first to home, second 
to home, and to time defensive ma- 


' neuvers such as relays and double 
| plays. 


We also attempt to make every 
player part of the game, whether or 
not he’s playing. Our bench is our 
“tenth man.” We keep it alive by 
building the attitude that each boy 
is learning something on every play. 

Our bench becomes extremely 
valuable in studying the quality of 
the opponents’ defense and spotting 
their weaknesses offensively and 
defensively. It also proves valuable 
in stealing a great many signs. 


ARTHUR V. HARTER 


OTH sports and the sporting 

goods industry suffered an 
irreparable blow when Arthur 
V. (Dad) Harter, president and 
manager of The House of 
Harter, Indiana’s largest whole- 
sale and retail sporting goods 
establishment, recently passed 
away at the age of 64, 

A lifelong resident of Goshen, 
Ind., beloved “Dad” was an 
avid sports fan who attended 
thousands of college and high 
school games throughout the 
midwest. He was the confidant 
of many coaches, and contrib- FREE brochure— P.O, Box 192, 
uted generously toward the * Port Washington, N. Y. 
education of many needy high | __250 Sixth Street 


." 
NEW 64-PAGE ra 


REFERENCE GUIDE 


FREE 
CATALOG ¢ GYM APPARATUS » 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS ¢ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT « 
FOLDING BLEACHERS © BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS « SCOREBOARDS «+ 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


San Pedro, California 


a 


school athletes. 

At Goshen High School, Mr. 
Harter was an_ outstanding 
baseball player. While building 
The House of Harter, “Dad” 
also served as manager of the 
old Goshen Elks, one of the 
finest semi-pro football teams 
in the midwest in the early 
1920’s. 

Surviving Mr. Harter are his 
wife, a daughter, and a grand- 
son. Both his wife (Frances) 
and his daughter (Mrs. Jean 
Bertolino) have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Harter in the 
operation of the business. 


TRACK HURDLES 
$12 


WEIGHT RACK 


FIELD HOCKEY- 
BATTING CAGE 
$69 


LACROSSE GOALS 
omer iTems PORTA SPORT 


BOX 453. HICKSVILLE NY 


All goals ond cages a 


MASTER COUPON 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, carefully check items desired and mail 
coupon directly to Scholastic Coach, Advertising Dept., 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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[] Catalog on Electric Foot- 
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Bal-ctalf BOUNCE-A-LEEN 


Looking for rebound tumbling equipment? Compare our quality. 
Compare our price! Check our rapid-folding advances, 
easy portability. Regulation and oversize models. Write: 


Bal-craff of BUCHANAN MACHINE, Buchanan, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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recreation that entertains more people 


in less Space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment ts 
needed . . . little supervision is required 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs-- 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 


free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


Illinois 


mats 
with the 
velvety 
? LAST-O-LAC” 
vinyl finish 


Makers of the Stop-Shoc Mat 
used in 
the 1959 Atlantic Coast Conference 
Championship ... and 
for Colleges 
and High Schools throughout the 


nation! 


ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, New York 
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